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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Many- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Asquith opened in Dublin on Thursday in the 
“Union of Hearts ’’ strain. (Tommy Moore would have 
dressed up ‘‘ Union of Hearts’’ into an Irish melody 
long before this.) Mr. Asquith would harp on 
Gladstone’s string, and gets a very fair tone out of it, if 
not the sweet music of the master. How different the 
cooing and lullaby required for this Keltic multitude 
from the clear note sounded to the stern men of the 
North. Mr. Asquith notes that he is the first British 
Premier to go to Dublin since the Act of Union. Well, 
he has surrendered to the Anti-English faction; he has 
bought the freedom of Dublin at a heavy price. He 
appeals to the memory of Parnell. Parnell’s shade 
should rise in contempt of him. How he would have 
scorned this flexible strong-man whom he would have 
used with even less regard than Mr. Redmond. 


Mr. T. W. Russell announced this week that the affair 
at Kilrea was not an attack on the women and children. 
It seems the two parties collided outside a public-house 
—how differently it would all have turned out if only 
they had met outside a Dublin temperance hotel! Two 
Nationalists were wounded—though, according to Mr. 
Moore, they pistolled themselves or each other by 
mistake. Can Mr. Asquith and the Chief Secretary 
still support the ‘‘ portly attitude ’’? If Nationalists in 
their anxiety to polish off their foes pistol each other 
before the second clause of the Home Rule Bill is 
carried, what would they not do with the Bill an Act? 
The Kilrea affair will probably be known as the 
Nationalists’ ‘‘ Baptism of Fire’’ in the Home Rule 
campaign. 


The mystery of the Unauthorised (Land) Programme 


of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is deeper than ever. 


The Prime Minister, by the answer he gave to Mr. Hall 
in the House this week, affects to know less about 
it even than he did. It is amazing! Here is an 
important committee of Radical M.P.s—-or a committee 
of important Radical M.P.s—formed to ‘‘ support the 
Government’? ‘‘ with the object of advancing the 
acquisition of the land by the Central Government and 
the local authorities ’’. Its existence is admitted by the 
Prime Minister. It has been started through the en- 
couragement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
has been announced with a blare of the Little Bethel 
trumpet by his publisher, Sir Robertson Nicol. It 
advocates—very likely only for electioneering ends, still 
ic advocates—a more sweeping change than any in 
English social history. Yet this is the Prime Minister’s 
reply read out by Mr. McKenna :-— 


‘*T know nothing of this committee, which 
has been formed quite independently, and 
without any consultation with me.”’ 


Mr. Asquith has toed Mr. Redmond’s line. He has 
toed many. But it might seem as if he were not granted 
the privilege of toeing Mr. Lloyd George’s! The only 
things he can tell the House about this hole-in-the- 
Cabinet Committee are (1) that any proposals on the 
subject which the Government have to make ‘“‘ will be 
announced in due course ’’; but (2) ‘‘ not in the present 
Session ’’; which would be a highly ridiculous reply if 
it were not, in Mr. Robert O’Neill’s phrase, an 
‘* insufferably insolent ’’ one. 


But we much doubt whether the Prime Minister 
is so innocent of all knowledge about the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s committee and Unauthorised Pro- 
gramme as he affects. Tentatively, it has probably his 
blessing ; and he has so placed himself by the ‘‘ studied 
ambiguity ’’ of his replies to questions in Parliament 
that he can, later, associate himself cautiously with the 
committee and its work, or wash his. hands of it. 
Everything depends on reports from the constituencies 
and the advice of the Chief Whip. Thus is opportunism 
in politics made into an exact science ! 


The droll case of Sir George Kemp in Manchester is 
another illustration of the way opportunism is run 
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to-day on an absolutely scientific basis. It happens 
here to have failed for once in a way because Sir George 
Kemp is what a wire-puller regards as one of his 
awkward squad—he is hopelessly, obstinately honest. 
No particular secret is made of the truth that 
officials of the Government have pressed Sir George 
Kemp not to resign his seat just now—though he 
opposes strongly and openly the chief Bill of the 
Government! But it turns out that he will not listen to 
wily wisdom, and insists on retiring. What is a wire- 
puller to do with a man like this? He is given carte 
blanche to speak against the chief measure of the 
Government, to vote against it; he is accommodated 
with a seat of dignity and distinction on the Liberal 
benches ; the crack of the Government whip is to have no 
terrors for him. The one thing they ask him to do is 
to keep his seat that a Tory may not take it, and con- 
tinue to sit through this Parliament as a Separatist- 
Unionist member; and this impracticable, impossible 
man refuses! 


All this, as the Prime Minister would explain if 
questioned, has nothing whatever to do with him. 
O dear no, it is in the Patronage Secretary’s hands! 
No doubt there is some exaggeration about the vast 
powers and, vast evils of the ‘‘machine’’ in party 
politics. Even Mr. Harold Cox, who has suffered 
severely enough from it, says that Mr. Belloc over- 
states the case against officialism, and ‘‘ the gang ’’ and 
its machinery. Mr. Murray and Mr. Middleton will not 
go down to fame as quite the Machiavellis it is the 
amusement of some people to represent them. But, 
with a scientific opportunist Government in power, 
the machine may become a real public menace. The 
machine is not immoral; it is simply non-moral. 


Hanley was a facer for Labour; but they are still 
talking bravely at Crewe. Mr. Edwards from 1906 
onwards at Hanley continued to poll 8000 and gooo 
odd votes: Hanley seemed impregnably a Labour for- 
tress. Butthe Government at a blow has made a breach 
of over 6000 votes, and won the position. The Govern- 
ment, it is true, has enjoyed but a barren victory. 
There are not many constituencies where they can afford 
to see the Unionist vote increased by over thirteen 
hundred. Fortunately for them the Coalition had at 
Hanley a majority of 3685 to play with. This is now 
reduced to a majority of 654. 


Joy Day collapsed. Even the Liberal Insurance 
Committee were frightened at the last, and hastily put 
off the intended celebrations. Is it National Insurance, 
or Mr. Lloyd George himself, that has so suddenly and 
curiously sickened the ‘‘ common dog ’’? 


An habitation giddy and unsure 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 

O thou fond many, with what loud applause 

Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke 
Before he was what thou wouldst have him be ! 
And being now trimm’d in thine own desires, 
Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him, 

That thou provokest thyself to cast him up.’’ 


Mr. Lloyd George boasted too soon of his eleven 
tuberculosis doctors. Two of the eleven immediately 
visited the British Medical Association on Monday and 
resigned their appointments ; and on Tuesday the Asso- 
ciation wrote to the remaining nine, trusting they would 
follow this excellent example. The Association, in fact, 
refiises to separate sanatorium from other benefits. 
They definitely take up the position that in loyalty to 
the profession no doctor should accept an appointment 
of any kind until the Government and the Association 
have come to terms. 


The doctors have already examined and closely criti- 
cised Sir William Plender’s report. The fact which has 
been made most use of by Mr. Lloyd George’s friends 
is that 4s. 2d. per head of the population is the doctors’ 
remuneration in the five towns examined, whereas the 


doctors require 8s. 6d. per head under the Insurance 
Act—more than twice as much. Surely they should 
accept the Chancellor’s 6s. for measure pressed 
down and running over. Actually, of course, the 
4s. 2d. per head of Sir William Plender’s report is 
no guide whatever for the fixing of fees under the Act. 
Without National Insurance thousands of people either 
get doctoring for nothing or go without it. Under 
National Insurance everyone within reach of the Act 
will be able to demand doctoring to any extent. More 
work must have more pay. 


But Mr. George has given a handsome testimonial to 
employers of labour. ‘‘ There is no boycotting’’, he 
says, ‘‘on the part of the employers. I never believed 
there would be.’’ It is well to put this on record, for 
it may very shortly be Mr. George’s cue to forget it. 
But employers must not be too ‘“‘ good’’. This is 
a contributory Act; and it is clearly breaking the prin- 
ciple for masters to pay the men’s contributions as well 
as their own, or to raise wages in order to cover the 
men’s premiums. Mistresses of maid-servants espe- 
cially need to be warned against this weakness—for it is 
nothing but weakness. But the worst offence of all is 
for employers to make the payment of their contribu- 
tions an excuse for dismissing hands. 


Mr. Lloyd George discovered to the House on Thurs- 
day a “‘conspiracy to run down gilt-edged securities ’’. 
Plainly put, this means that business men for political 
reasons have deliberately refrained from purchasing. 
Was ever so absurd a charge put forward? That Mr. 
Lloyd George should feel compelled to make it measures 
his sense of weakness. Mr. George.also pleaded the ex- 
tension of the area of trustee investments, increased 
gold production, the South African war, and the pur- 
chase of Irish Land Stock. All Mr. George has seriously 
been able to show is that the total drop of the last twenty 
years is not entirely due to ‘‘ Lloyd George finance’”’. It 
is flat nonsense to pretend that ‘‘ Lloyd George finance ”” 
has not contributed. 


We wonder what price conies fetch in Carnarvon. 
In his slam at the ‘‘ Times ”’ last week the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made play over the suggestion that 
people who disobey the Insurance Act will be fined but 
a shilling. ‘‘ Only a shilling !—why they can cover 
that by catching and selling a rabbit!’’ This irony at 
least shows he had not the ‘‘ thousand little Tsars ”’ 
in his mind or the tenant farmers under the Ground 
Game Act; for one might have to tramp the length and 
breadth of England to find a Tsar or a farmer who 
gets a shilling a rabbit. 


If Mr. Lloyd George’s assailant had succeeded at 
Kennington with his bag of flour, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might have appeared looking like Mr. 
Sinclair’s understudy for Michael Coony. What really 
happened is hard to say. No one seems to know 
exactly what the prisoner said, or did, or intended to 
do. Possibly he shouted ‘‘ scoundrel’’; and possibly 
Mr. George shouted “‘ hireling ’’; neither the prisoner 
nor Mr. George could distinctly remember what he said. 
Anyway there was a disgraceful outrage, and the man 
well deserves the two months he has got. ‘These 
suffraget men are of all the various suffragist species 
and varieties the most offensive. They should be given 
the shortest shrift always. 


The Prime Minister rather hedged in his speech to 
the deputation of the Miners’ Federation. He was no 
Court of Appeal; he thought the men had done very 
well; still, if a case for further legislation could be 
made out, Parliament would legislate. The miners 
accepted the Minimum Wage Act minus the contested 
5s. and 2s. minima. They have got the 2s., but 
instead of the 5s. they have in some cases only got 
4s. 6d. At worst from the miners’ point of view, this 


is only to say that the acceptance of the Act had not 
turned out quite so good a speculation as they hoped. 
They may be foolish enough to wish they had never 
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accepted the Act ; but that is not a ground for reopening 
the matter. The miners made no case for doing that. 


The Dock Strike is farther off from settlement than 
ever. A new attempt this week has failed. The men 
are being steadily starved out—the number at work goes 
on increasing—but amongst the strikers there is still 
great determination. The distress, of course, is appal- 
ling. The men’s leaders say they are willing to go back 
on the terms which were in force before they came out. 
This must be a confession that they were wrong in 
going out, or at any rate of the failure of the strike. But 
the employers will not agree to this. Lord Devonport’s 
letter notwithstanding, we think they are putting them- 
selves in the wrong. They are spoiling a strong posi- 
tion. They no doubt can succeed in breaking the men 
entirely, but that is not the way to make things work 
more smoothly in the future. 


Some of the London members made and published 
a scheme for a settlement of their own. Neither 
party had asked them to interfere, and neither will 
look at their scheme. A very just snubbing for a piece 
of officious meddlesomeness. Those on whom there is 
no duty to intervene should leave other people’s 
quarrels alone unless their assistance is asked. 


Mr. Charles Bathurst spoke some kind words of Mr. 
Runciman at an agricultural meeting this week, and 
the feeling of other Unionists there was clearly with 
him. Mr. Runciman really has the interests of the 
farmers at heart, and we have some reason to believe 
that he has much more sensible views on small holdings 
than the theorists and ‘‘softs’’ of his party can 
approve. He has been working at the question, and 
must indeed now begin to see that the ‘‘ hidden 
treasure ’’ in the soil, which Radical townsmen with the 
experience of a back garden ten fect square firmly 
believe in, is a heart-breaking delusion. 


The War Office representatives in the House of 
Commons—there are three of them—were busy last 
Tuesday belauding the Territorials and shutting their 
eyes to danger. Mr. Seely must be more cautious. 
Fancy Lord Haldane admitting that it would be pos- 
sible for an enemy to inflict grave damage on us “in 
the way, perhaps, of blowing up a dock’”’, which of 
course led to the inquiry whether a dockyard were 
meant. Then we had the old story of compulsion 
hindering recruiting for the Regular Army—mere con- 
jecture. Why was Mr. Baker, the new Financial Secre- 
tary, put up to speak? We would all rather have heard 
Mr. Tennant, the new Under-Secretary, and the Prime 
Minister’s brother-in-law. 


There was a good suggestion that a Committee of 
Regular Artillery officers should be asked to report on 
the efficiency of the Territorial Artillery. Sir John 
French was, of course, trotted out as the expert who 
maintained that all was well. What a useful man he 
is, always ready to uphold the views of every successive 
War Secretary! But it will be news to many that 
General French, although a very successful cavalry 
General, is an artillery expert. However, we may be 
quite sure that he is right. For does not so great a 
technical authority as Mr. Seely himself tell us as a 
“result of my own observation ’’ that in the Territorial 
Artillery we possess a most valuable force? There is no 
more to be said. This military play-boy might be the 
War-god himself lecturing to flies. Yet he is mortal 
enough to change his mind. He is now convinced that 
his former views in favour of compulsory service were 
wrong. His conversion tallied, no doubt, with his 
ratting. 


Lord Morley would have the Peers believe that the 
project for an Indo-Russian railway through Persia 
would have gone on just the same if our Government 
had turned it down and definitely refused to link up the 
Indian system. He must know very well it could only 
pay if it could create sufficient through traffic with India. 
What body of capitalists would be likely to finance or 


even to survey it on such terms? Lord Inchcape, who 
speaks from knowiedge, put the case with destructive 
frankness. The local traffic would be a truckload a fort- 
night, and the revenues of India would be better em- 
ployed in developing her own starved and inadequate 
system, with the certainty of magnificent returns. The 
proper time for deciding the strategical question is now, 
before anything else is done, not at some later time when 
the parties are committed by large expenditure, and 
withdrawal would be charged as a breach of faith and 
taken as an admission of weakness. 


Mr. Borden’s public speeches are a clue to the 
straight talks he is having in private with Imperial 
Ministers. Canada is not prepared to wait till the hour 
of trial before putting in hand essential measures of 
defence. But if Canada is to share responsibility, she 
is no longer to be considered a ward by self-constituted 
guardians. Great Britain is becoming too local in Mr. 
Borden’s view, frankly expressed at the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association banquet. Time was when Lords 
and Commons were in the highest sense of the word 
an Imperial Parliament. ‘‘ If I understand correctly 
the conditions of to-day that status has ceased to 
exist.’’ Self-government in the Colonies has left Great 
Britain more time to look after her own affairs; the 
Dominions have been developing their resources whilst 
the responsibilities of Empire have overtaxed the re- 
sources of the mother country. 


We are gencrally suspicious of ‘‘ atrocities’. They 
have been too useful to Radical politicians, from Mr. 
Gladstone downwards, and to Radical papers, to be 
accepted on any but the very strongest credentials. But 
it is quite impossible to doubt the accuracy of Sir 
Roger Casement’s report on the treatment of the 
Indians in Putumayo, the sphere of the Peruvian 
Amazon Rubber Company. In all soberness this 
English company is on its trial, and the directors must 
so regard themselves. One of them at the last annual 
meeting deprecated the company being allowed to die, 
because its complete extinction would mean the removal 
of ‘‘ a beneficent influence so far as the Putumayo Indian 
was concerned ’’, 


All agree that the best remedial action to take is 
to send out a Christian mission. One hears a lot of 
cheap talk about missionary failures and defects, and 
sometimes they do fail, and it is true there are defects 
more or less peculiar to missionaries, necessarily. But 
these belittlers of men who do what they neither have 
courage nor devotion to do themselves might note 
with some humility that statesmen and adminis- 
trators, lay and not clerical, are appealing for a 
Christian mission as the most practical help in an 
urgent situation confessed to be beyond political power 
to deal with. Roman Catholicism being the only legal 
religion in Peru, the mission obviously should be from 
that Church. In practice, too, Roman missionaries 
would probably be best suited for treating this par- 
ticular case. It is the kind of heroic work that brings 
out, as it has always done, the best side of the Roman 
ecclesiastic. The Jesuits in Patagonia showed the way. 


Mr. Hoare, we are glad to see, has drawn a promise 
from Sir E. Grey to publish a report by the British 
Consul on the condition of the indentured labourers in 
San Thomé and other Portuguese colonies—the cocoa 
countries, shortly. Sir E. Grey has not been in a hurry 
to publish this report. Surely an enlightened Republic— 
the phoenix from the ashes of monarchical tyranny and 
corruption—must be only too pleased for the British 
public to read this testimony to enormous improve- 
ment under a republican Government. Does not the 
Portuguese Government do for the native what the 
Peruvian Amazon Company, according to the director 
we quoted, does for the Indian of Putumayo? We shall 
look keenly for this document. 


The Panama Canal Bill is now before the American 
Senate. Some of the most respectable Senators, men of 
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real weight, in line with some of the best papers, hold 
that the Bill does violate the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 
Will the majority follow them or go with Senator Lodge, 
who thinks the other way—that the United States 
may give preference to its own shipping? He 
does not at all like the idea of reference to arbitra- 
tion at The Hague. ‘‘ Do you think we should lose? ’”’ 
said Senator Smith. ‘‘ Unquestionably,’’ answered Mr. 
Lodge. 


The Turkish Chamber of Deputies passed an almost 
unanimous vote of confidence in the Cabinet on Mon- 
day, and the Cabinet resigned on Wednesday. This is 
Turkish Parliamentary government. The Chamber of 
Deputies, elected under pressure of the Committee of 
Union and Progress, votes under conditions precisely 
similar to those under which it was elected. The vote 
of confidence merely irritated still further the officers 
who had clamoured for Mahmud Shevket’s removal. 
Mahmud Shevket, it seems, is not sufficiently a scape- 
goat. Said Pasha and his Cabinet must also resign. 
The Young Turks have now to form a Cabinet that 
will satisfy the mutinous military faction, bring the 
Albanians to heel, and find a way out with Italy. 
Can the Committee survive? Italy, meantime, takes 
advantage of the situation to send over torpedoes and 
start a bombardment of the Dardanelles. 


The Portuguese Royalists are not exactly great 
people; but it is quite a mistake to suppose that it is 
all over with them. Nota single word that comes from 
Lisbon can be trusted; and most of the ‘‘ corre- 
spondents’’ are hardly to be trusted more. Now 
the Portuguese Republic is glaring fiercely over the 
border at Spain; and Spain naturally is not smiling 
back. What a good thing it would be if the Spanish 
kingdom could swallow up Portugal ! 


The Press is strangely at sea with peerage claims. 
All the petitioner has to establish is, first that any given 
barony existed, second that it is now in abeyance, and 
finally that he and others are co-heirs. The report of 
the Committee and the resolution of the House to the 
Crown go no further. The Crown then pleases itself 
to which co-heir, if any, the barony shall be given. No 
grant need be made to any co-heir. As a rule the co-heir 
who undertook the burden of the proof is chosen, pro- 
vided his position is such that he can support the 
dignity. ‘The barony of Latymer, to which Mr. Francis 
Coutts has just established his co-heirship and that of 
other co-heirs, dates from 1431 and was granted 
originally to one of the powerful Nevill clan. It, existed 
until 1577, then fell into abeyance, and is abeyant to-day. 
Its possessor would hold the tenth place among the 
barons of England. 


M. Latham—always he was ‘‘ Mr.’’? Latham under 
protest, for he distinctly preferred to be a Frenchman— 
was an airman who took to flying rather for love of 
sport than for love of science or machinery. A sport- 
ing attempt to be first across the Channel made him 
famous in 1909; and his popularity as airman rested 
almost entirely on his personal love of risk. Big 
game—his first hobby—was certainly safer sport than 
flying, as Latham flew. Two flights in what for an 
airman are counted actual windstorms—one at Rheims 
and another at Blackpool—are memorable still. His 
Oxford friends will more easily remember a flying visit 
to Oxford, where he descended, not, as we first incredu- 
lously heard the story, in Balliol quadrangle, but in Port 
Meadow. After his first serious accident as airman, 
when he had tried every possible aerial sensation, he 
turned back again to big game. 


The Suffragettes in Hyde Park on Sunday put their 
red caps of liberty not on their heads but on long poles, 
where they suggested decapitated heads, which was in 
keeping with the playing of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’.. What 
do Lord Robert Cecil and Lord Hugh, conservative 
before all things, think of their fellow-suffragists thus 
proclaiming themselves red revolutionaries ? 


THE MENACE OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


| hearse Office wisdom is summed up in the text: 

‘* Never contradict the United States’’. It must 
be now close on a century since we did. About 
ten years since, sooner than contradict the United 
States, we abrogated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which 
set out to express the eternal determination of the con- 
tracting parties—and was in force for just fifty years. 
It may be we shall now have to abrogate the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty which we then made, and that a 
Grey-Knox Treaty will shortly give the United States 
full rights to fortify the canal and the surrounding 
country, and to discriminate in favour of American 
shipping as they please. Such a treaty would, we 
doubt not, be followed up by an exchange of cordial 
telegrams between the King and the President, full of 
mutual congratulations on the friendly feeling between 
the two countries. Nothing in the present situation 
makes a treaty of this sort impossible. Our Foreign 
Office has not contradicted the United States; it has 
done no more than suggest that it might contradict 
them in certain circumstances. 

The circumstances are complicated. Congress is 
dealing with the Panama Canal. There are two Bills, 
one for each House; they do not quite agree, and the 
exact meaning of the cardinal clause of the Senate’s 
Bill is far from certain. What is certain is that some 
form of discrimination in favour of American shipping 
is proposed, and it is against this discrimination that 
the British protest is being directed. The text of the 
British note has not been published, but the summary 
sent to the Senate by the American State Department 
indicates that our Foreign Office has taken very broad 
ground. It protests not only against an actual remis- 
sion of tolls but against a subsidy calculated with direct 
reference to the tolls. The one, says Britain, would 
be a violation of the letter, the other of the spirit 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. What then is the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty? It replaces the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of fifty years before, is in fact the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty with all the important parts of 
it left out. And they were very important. In the 
first clause of the abrogated Treaty the two Govern- 
ments declared ‘‘ That neither the one nor the other 
will ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive 
control over the said ship canal, agreeing that neither 
will ever erect or maintain any fortifications command- 
ing the same or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy 
or fortify or colonise or assume or exercise any 
Dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
Coast, or any part of Central America’’. The strong 
diplomatic position thus secured to us was thrown away 
by Lord Lansdowne in 1901, and nothing was left to 
us but the satisfaction of kotowing to American views 
and a priori recognition of the general principle of 
neutralisation and the acceptance by the United States 
of the rules governing the neutralisation of the Suez 
Canal. In view of what is now happening it is signifi- 
cant that, besides embodying those rules, the Treaty 
makes special mention of just and equitable treatment 
for the shipping of every nation. 

This last provision was not unnecessary—because, as 
our diplomatists realised at the time, the United States 
can easily make a beginning in the process of con- 
verting the neutralised canal into an American canal. 
A good deal of the traffic passing through the canal will 
be traffic between Atlantic and Pacific ports of the 
United States. American law provides that such traffic 
must fly the American flag; and since only one nation 
is concerned a remission of tolls could not be said to 
be discrimination against any other nation. But an 
American coasting company could work in close con- 
nexion with other companies doing an international 
trade, so that the whole spirit of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty would be violated. Such a violation is now 
threatened. It is a curiously embarrassing circum- 
stance that while Britain is naturally rather alarmed 
at the proposal to exempt American shipping from canal 
dues, she should be at least equally alarmed at the one 
exception to this proposal. The Radicals in Congress 
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wish to levy tolls on ships belonging to American rail- 
ways, and this discrimination against railway-owned 
vessels has caused uneasiness in Canada. 

It is so rare a thing for the British Foreign Office 
to stand up to the United States that we do not want 
to appear ungrateful for this unwonted boldness. _ Still, 
the protesting does seem to have been badly managed. 
In the first place, why a purely British protest at all? 
If we are coming forward as the champions of the 
general principle of neutralisation, why have we not 
associated with us the other great Powers to whom 
that principle must be equally dear? In the second 
place, why is the whole tone of the protest, as far as it 
can be gathered from the summary, so very insular? 
As we have said, Canada is intimately concerned in 
this question and Canada does not trust the Foreign 
Office. How can she? With the possible exception 
of the Newfoundland fisheries question, there has never 
been a case in all our dealings with the States in which 
we have suggested that Canadian advantages should be 
scored in return for British sacrifices. Our diplomacy 
has been Little English; we have given away every 
point we had, and have left Canada to conclude her own 
treaties with her southern neighbour as best she could. 

In the third place, why is this protest left in the air? 
A grave question of policy is raised by it, and there 
is no sign in the speeches ef our public men that they 
have realised its gravity. The Americans appear more 
wide awake. There is a strong opposition against 
the critical clauses of the Panama Canal Bill among 
moderate men in the United States, and it is eloquent 
of the strength of the British case that this opposition 
is led by Mr. Root, who was John Hay’s successor, who 
has himself had the handling of a good many matters 
dealing with Panama, and who may therefore be trusted 
to appreciate the importance of the present issue. Mr. 
Root has very sensibly objected to the plan of the hot- 
heads who want to go ahead and then submit to 
arbitration such difficulties as may occur. The verdiet, 
Mr. Root has argued, cannot possibly be given until 
the canal has been open for some time, and if it prove 
adverse to the Americans, will mean that the States 
must return the money that they have collected from 
foreign ships. In other words, the cost of maintaining 
the canal will be thrown wholly on the American tax- 
payer, who is, after all, not always a millionaire. But 
it is unlikely to go to arbitration at all. America never 
arbitrates unless she thinks she has more than an even 
chance of winning. In this matter Americans have 
every reason to expect that, if they only persist in their 
resolve to tear up the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, Great 
Britain will acquiesce. This is all we get and all we 
deserve to get for our perpetual climbing down. 

At this really critical point--for if the Senate passes 
the Bill in defiance of our protest the crisis will be acute 
—our Ambassador is away making speeches in another 
continent. It is, indeed, what we should expect of Mr. 
Bryce, and no patriotic Englishman need regret his 
absence. At the same time an Ambassador with a 
right sense of duty would be on the spot to deal with 
the most difficult situation that has arisen since the 
Venezuela trouble. Possibly our protest has lost 
weight through having been presented by a mere 
chargé d’affaires ; at any rate, that point has been taken 
by some American newspapers. But Mr. Mitchell- 
Innes is a good man to have the handling of the matter, 
provided he is allowed to handle it. There is always 
the danger that Sir Edward Grey, finding himself 
suddenly confronted with a big issue, will cable to 
Australia for Mr. Bryce’s opinion and will act upon the 
inevitable advice to give way. But if Mr. Innes is 
given a chance, he should make the most of it. Our 
interests require a Panama Canal which shall be a 
second Suez Canal and not a second Dardanelles, and 
Mr. Innes, with his Egyptian experience, can explain to 
the Americans how traffic in the Suez Canal is worked. 
But the man on the spot is powerless unless adequately 
supported at home, and it is essential that the facts 
should be appreciated not only by Ministers but by 
the leaders of the Opposition, that a lead may be given 


to British opinion. The position is that the Americans 
are on their way to assert absolute control over the 
Panama Canal. That canal lies directly on the line of 
communication between Britain and Australia, and 
perhaps India too. American control over it will 
throttle the British Empire. Germans chafe at the 
British fleet coming between their ports and the world 
beyond them. But what is that to a foreign Power 
lying right across the main communication between one 
part of our Empire and another? 


PUTTING OFF THE EVIL DAY. 


HE session is fizzling out. After the ecstasies of 
Joy Day there was certain to be an anti-climax. 
Budgets and Estimates are poor fun after the rockets 
of Kennington. It is certainly significant that the 
arrival of the appointed day when death and disease are 
to vanish before penny stamps and the Chancellor’s 
magic is the signal for a stampede. The House was to 
sit till the middle of August. Bank Holiday, not the 
Twelfth, is now to bring the adjournment. Home Rule 
and Welsh Disestablishment were to run through Com- 
mittee. It has taken seven days to pass one-forty- 
eighth of the one; the other is not yet begun. Yet just 
when the Irish are asking for more, and the Welsh call- 
ing out for their first helping, Mr. Asquith is beginning 
to say grace. The political rights of Ireland and the 
religious liberties of Wales have to wait whilst financial 
details are discussed, and mentally defectives and 
inebriates interned. There is no chance for Clause II. of 
Home Rule, or even the first words of Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, although there is plenty of time for the Mental 
Deficiency and the Inebriates Bills. There are other 
curious features to be noted. The items in the pro- 
gramme are changed with lightning rapidity. Mem- 
bers come down to discuss the Budget and find the 
House talking about the Factory Acts. The division 
on the second reading of the Franchise Bill is arranged 
for the Friday afternoon of the Eton and Harrow match. 
The division on the second reading of the Budget is 
arranged for the following Friday. The Franchise 
division was taken—the Ulster members were in 
Belfast. The Budget division was cancelled—the 
Nationalists were in Dublin. Everything else that can 
be put off has been put off—Hanley and Crewe make 
the Labour vote an uncertain quantity. Even so, the 
Whips cluster round the door in hourly fear of a snap 
division. In vain is the domestic dinner table spread 
for Radical members. Their place is in the lobby. 
Four hundred a year depends upon it. That a Govern- 
ment which boasts of its century of united followers 
should be reduced to these miserable straits is a vivid 
commentary upon the state of politics. Like the 
Australians on the first day of the African test match, 
they are playing out time in the hope of doing better 
when the game is resumed. The Australians recovered 
the loss of their first wickets. He would be a bold man 
who said that the end of the Government’s innings 
will be more successful than the beginning. When the 
game is resumed in the first week in October they will 
probably have squared the Labour leaders—there is no 
great difficulty in that. The Master of Elibank, who 
was too sharp for them at Hanley, will no doubt succeed 
in patching up a bargain in the recess. If the worst 
come to the worst, it is always possible to create a 
few new Factory Inspectors or Labour Exchange 
Superintendents. It is further hoped that by October 
“the refreshing fruit ’’ of the Insurance Act will have 
ripened, and that a better understanding of its hundred 
clauses have cleared away its unpopularity. Whether 
thirteen weeks of threepences and fourpences without 
any of the ninepences will have made Mr. George’s 
Benjamin any the more beloved we doubt. Be that 
as it may, even granting that the Coalition will be a 
happy family and the Insurance Act no longer anathema, 
there are three rocks which the Government cannot 
avoid—one for every one of their three Bills. Beneath 
the glib assurances of the Home Rule Bél there is the 
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blunt refusal of Ulster to have anything to do with it. 
Beneath the mean pettifogging of the Welsh Spoils Bill 
there is the indignation of the whole Church and many 
Nonconformists. Beneath the electioneering cunning 
of the Franchise Bill there is the awkward question of 
the women. 

Last Saturday Mr. F. E. Smith was in Belfast. Yes- 
terday Mr. Asquith was in Dublin. Can anyone be 
blind to the bridgeless gulf that lies between their meet- 
ings? Yet, Gallio-like, the Prime Minister cares for 
none of the signs of Ulster’s determination. He goes 
on waiting. He will soon have to see. One of the 
first events of the autumn session is to be the closure 
resolution for Home Rule. The Bill, like other Biils 
before it, will be cut into neat little squares. The Chair- 
man of Committees will make elegant extracts suitable 
for easy consumption. The game will be fixed to end 
oa this or that evening in December. Mr. Asquith, 
always at his best as a master of ceremonies, will pro- 
pose. Ulster will dispose. In the ’eighties Ireland 
reduced Parliament to impotence. Then it was the 
Nationalists. Now it is the turn of the Ulstermen. 
Ii the excited scenes in the House during the discussion 
of Clause I. give any foretaste of what is to come, the 
Gevernment’s carefully arranged programme will be 
waste paper. When a man believes that his liberties 
are threatened, it is useless to expect him to behave 
as he would at a tea party. At the very beginning of 
the autumn session the Government will be confronted 
with an ugly situation upon Home Rule. 

Feeling may not run so high with Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. It runs just as deep. And here again there is 
an awkward fence at the very start. It is indisputable 
that a large and influential section of the Radicals, 
to say nothing of certain Labour members, whilst in- 
different to Disestablishment, are opposed to Disendow- 
ment. On the first day that the Bill comes up for 
discussion these men will have to come out of their 
cave. Suppose the Bill is pushed through Committee, 
there are twenty or thirty of them who declare that they 
will vote against the third reading unless wide conces- 
sions are made. Suppose that those concessions are 
granted there are thirty Welsh plunderers who will find 
themselves deprived of their plunder. Here indeed 
is another interesting situation. Thirdly, there is the 
Franchise Bill. In a listless House of twenty or 
thirty members it has been read a second time. It 
is now, therefore, on the established list of the Parlia- 
ment Act. Its second reading was a simple matter. 
The difficulties begin in Committee. On the first 
line there are two harmless-looking words, ‘‘ every 
male’’. The very first amendment will mean a woman 
suffrage battle. If the women are driven off, how in 
face of a couple of hundred professed suffragists will 
the Bill survive third reading? How, on the other 
hand, if the women effect an entrance, can the Asquith 
party in the Cabinet survive what the Prime Minister 
calls a ‘‘ national disaster ’’, or if they do survive it, 
will the Bill, even then, be safe before a combined 
onslaught of anti-suffragists and conciliators ? 


THE PUTUMAYO REPORT. 


:* is unpleasant, and a little worse, that a company 

registered in England, with several English 
directors, is implicated in the atrocities revealed by the 
report of Sir Roger Casement, formerly British Consul 
at Para. We do not say that Sir John Lister Kaye 
or Mr. J. Russell Gubbins or Mr. Henry M. Read knew 
in the same sense that Messrs. Arana Brothers knew 
the system by which the rubber was collected by the 
Putumayo natives under the direction of the company’s 
agents and consigned to Europe for their benefit. As 
te Messrs. Arana’s knowledge there is no doubt, and 
we can consider the facts disclosed by the report as 
established. When Messrs. Arana came to England in 
1907 and turned themselves into a British company 
they had already been collecting rubber for six or seven 
years. The Peruvian Government, whose subjects they 
are, acknowledge that the atrocities established by the 


report existed in full swing in 1907, when the company 
was formed in England. This has the advantage of 
disposing of the suggestion that the charges since made 
against the company’s agents in Putumayo were 
brought by a Mr. Hardenburg by way of blackmail on 
the company. If the British directors—and we are 
interested in them because the British good name is in 
question—were not taken into Messrs. Arana’s confi- 
dence at the time, there were two years before the 
disclosures began to come before the public. | Had 
the directors suspected anything? Did they make 
any inquiries of Messrs. Arana? We can understand 
that when the rubber boom was on the directors were 
less inclined even than in ordinary times to take into 
account anything in the nature of moral considerations. 
Also directors very frequently do not take seriously 
their duty to follow closely the course of their company’s 
business. But the disclosures began in 1909, and 
Mr. J. Russell Gubbins, the Chairman, gave some 
attention to them at the shareholders’ meetings in 
December of that vear. We believe some of the com- 
pany’s officials were dismissed; but the conscience of 
directors and shareholders went to sleep again till the 
charges were revived in 1910, when they appointed a 
Commission of Inquiry, which Sir Roger Casement was 
selected by the Foreign Office to accompany. In January 
1911 Sir Roger briefly reported that the worst charges 
against the company’s agents were fully warranted. Yet 
in September 1911 when the directors proposed to re- 
construct the company, one of them was allowed to say 
at a meeting that ‘‘ The complete extinction of the com- 
pany would mean the removal of a beneficent influence 
so far as the Putumayo Indian was concerned’’. We 
may hope that the attempt at reconstruction failed 
because the public conscience had been roused ; but the 
directors did not resign, as they ought to have done. 
An Arana was appointed liquidator, and we learn from 
a despatch by Sir Edward Grey that the amount of 
rubber exported from 1 January up to the end of April 
this year equals the whole of the export for 1911. Re- 
member the report declares that the system still con- 
tinues unreformed in spite of certain action of the Peru- 
vian Government. This rubber has been transmiited 
for the benefit of the company. If the transactions have 
not been profitable to the company, where have the 
profits gone? 

In the face of these facts do the directors deny their 
enormous moral responsibility ; and do they recognise 
that they owe an account of their connexion with these 
iniquities? We have a right to ask if they have done 
anything to conceal the truth, and if it has been done 
to save the company as a commercial concern. Their 
resignations would have revealed the truth several years 
earlier. We dare say there is a sort of defence in say- 
ing that their duty to the shareholders demanded they 
should do what was best for their pecuniary interests. 
Certainly commercial morality is facile when money is 
to be made or lost; but are the directors prepared to 
maintain that even when a company’s business is 
carried on by such villainous methods it must still be 
kept going? Either they knew, or they might have 
known, or they were hoodwinked by Messrs. Arana. 
Shareholders, we hope, require their directors to guard 
them as carefully from being implicated in wholesale 
murder and cruelty as to make profits and protect them 
from losses. There ought at least to be an explanation 
to the shareholders. Probably it was the moral repro- 
bation that attached to the company that made recon- 
struction impossible. If any application were made to 
the Court for sanction and for re-registration, we should 
think the Court would have given the company no help 
to carry on its operations. A considerable number 
of legal questions in fact arise to which perhaps 
no definite answer could be prudently given. For 
instance, is there any power to dissolve such a com- 
pany as illegal and take away its incorporation? The 
law surely has some control over a corporation formed 
presumably for legitimate trade, but which launches 
out on a career of brigandage; what would be called 
piracy if it were on the high seas. If there is such 
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machinery the law officers ought to have set it in motion. 
Then, again, there is the point as to criminal law. The 
question of crime committed in a foreign country by 
British subjects is a difficult one. The legal responsi- 
bility of the directors of the company for the murders 
in Putumayo, if any, could not be direct, as they have 
not committed any crimes with their own hands. A 
lawyer considering the case would inquire whether if the 
English Courts have jurisdiction at all, the indictment 
should be brought against the directors as accessories, 
or whether it should charge them with a conspiracy. 
Probably the law is impotent and unequal to modern 
requirements. Directors of companies for collecting 
wild rubber should in these days of the Congo and the 
Putumayo revelations be placed under special respon- 
sibilities. [he presumption is against them; for the 
quest of rubber now is as the quest of gold in olden 
days used to be; it is attended by appalling human 
misery. By their position they are set on inquiry ; 
and an amendment of the Companies Acts to increase 
their responsibility in a criminal direction for offences 
against humanity would check our modern freebooters. 

The question remains as to the position and culpa- 
bility of the Peruvian Government. The malefactors 
are on Peruvian soil and Peru ought to punish them. 
Laws exist which are competent to deal with them, 
and after all allowances are made for the difficulties of 
an extensive tropical region, it appears not to be so 
much the weakness as the unwillingness of the Peruvian 
Government that allows the crimes to go unpunished 
and to continue. The Peruvian Government is civi- 
lised. Has it not sent delegates to Hague Con- 
ferences and sat in Naval Conference in London, 
and does it not claim to furnish members to the 
International Prize Court? To allow it to plead 
the defence of weakness is impossible. The Report 
distinctly sets out that if the Peruvian Government were 
willing to set about the work, it could devise measures 
for suppressing the traffic. It makes inquiries, and 
constant promises of reform to the British and the 
United States Ministers at Lima, and its Judicial Com- 
missioner, Dr. Paredes, has submitted a scheme of 
reform. But little is done; and the Government 
action is merely dilatory as it was so long in the similar 
cases of the Congo and the Portuguese cocoa islands 
which have so distressed the Cadburys. (Of course 
the Report on these islands Sir E. Grey is to lay before 
Parliament will show them to be regenerate now.) In 
January 1912 Arana, the founder of the company, was 
saying that when ‘‘ this fuss ’’, the Casement inquiry, 
was over the natives would be set to work again, which 
meant that the remnant would be exterminated. The 
fuss has been so far got over that, as we said above, 
from January to April of this year the export equalled 
that of 1g11. The liquidator of the company has, in 
fact, been clearing off the Indians and the supply of 
rubber with the same extravagance for the sake of quick 
prefits. Is it not the Messrs. Arana and their com- 
patricts who have been receiving the benefit of the 
immense consignments of rubber until so recently in this 
year? Weare afraid British directors and shareholders 
too must have shared the spoil. Ought we not to be 
hearing from them that they are doing something, as 
the Report puts it, to assist the best elements of Peru- 
vian life in strengthening the arm of justice? Or will 
they be silent as to the iniquities, and do nothing as long 
as the rubber and the Indians hold out and it pays them 
to keep the liquidation going ? 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


DURING the past week the Royal Society has been 
: engaged in celebrating the 250th anniversary of 
its existence. Though its Charter only dates from 1662, 
the Society seems to have grown out of the meetings 
of a Philosophical Society founded about 1645, which 
itself had developed out of a Committee of Trades trace- 
able as far back as 1639. As most of these early savants 
were Royalists the troubles of the times led to some 


break of continuity in the meetings, and it was in 
Oxford that the Society again took form. As Dr. 
Spratt, the Society’s earliest historian, says: ‘‘ It was 
therefore, some space after the end of the Civil Wars 
at Oxford, in Dr. Wilkin’s his lodgings, in Wadham 
College, which was then the place of Resort for Ver- 
tuous, and Learned Men, that the first meetings were 
made, which laid the foundations of all this that 
follow’d. The University had, at that time, many 
Members of its own, who had begun a free way of 
reasoning ; and was also frequented by some Gentlemen, 
of Philosophical Minds, whom the misfortunes of the 
Kingdom, and the security and ease of a retirement 
amongst Gown-men, had drawn thither. 

‘* Their first purpose was no more, than onely the 
satisfaction of breathing a freer air, and of convers- 
ing in quiet one with another, without being ingag’d 
in the passions, and madness of that dismal age. The 
principal, and most constant of them were Doctor Seth 
Ward, the present Lord Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Boy], 
Dr. Wilkins, Sir William Petty, Mr. Matthew Wren, 
Dr. Wallis, Dr. Goddard, Dr. Willis, Dr. Bathurst,, 
Dr. Christopher Wren, Mr. Rook: besides several 
others, who joyn’d themselves to them upon occasions. 
Thus they continued without any great Intermissions, 
till about the year 1658. But then being call’d away: 
to several parts of the Nation, and the greatest number 
of them coming to London, they usually met at Gresham 
College, at the Wednesdays, and Thursdays Lectures 
ot Dr. Wren, and Mr. Rook: where there joyn’d with 
them several eminent persons of their common acquaint- 
ance. . . . For the Royal Society had its beginning 
in the wonderful pacifick year 1660.”’ 

To John Evelyn in 1661 belongs the invention of the 
title ‘* Roval Society ’’, but it was net until the follow- 
ing year that the patronage of the King was assured 
and a charter granted. Whatever else may be 
charged against King Charles II., he can never 
be accused of a lack of intellect or interest in things 
of the mind. He was present at more than one. 
of their early meetings, and was sufficiently acquainted 
with the then state of science to be able to poke fun 
at the experiments, as for example on the occasion 
Pepys records when the King chaffed Sir William Petty 
about the philosophers spending all their time in weigh- 
ing the air and doing nothing else. 

Since those days Royal favour, or no Royal favour, 
the Royal Society has gone sedately about its business, 
and though academies have never been of great esteem 
in England this one has escaped most of the evils 
which usually attend such bodies. ‘‘ Academic ’’ 
has now become a term of reproach, but the Royal 
Society seems in the main to have kept free from 
the process of ossification and worship of the official 
second-rate that has attended so many bodies 
which shouid fulfil a similar function in other depart- 
ments of learning. There has never been a revolt nor 
a formation of a rival society, and the records of science 
in the United Kingdom will hardly show the name 
of a single man of eminence who has not been recog- 
nised by admission to the Society. In fact, though 
scientific theories have been and still continue to change 
too rapidly for the outsider to keep pace with them, 
there has been singularly little official ostracism of 
novelties or stoning of the prophets. Even at the 
present time, though one may hear among the younger 
scientific men considerable grumbling at what is re- 
garded as the excessive power possessed by the officials 
of the Society and the almost unlimited direction they 
have assumed over its policy, or again amazement 
violently expressed at some of each year’s elections, 
there would be a general admission that the title of 
F.R.S. is a worthy distinction honourably awarded for 
work done. Yet every year the position of the Royal 
Society as a medium for the communication of new 
knowledge becomes more difficult because it is the 
common meeting-place of men who no longer possess 
any acquaintance with the subjects that interest their 
companions. Science has become specialised to such a 


degree that the chemist cannot attempt to follow what 
the physicist or the physiologist is doing. For every 
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subject there is now a specialist Society at which the 
really important papers are read, so much so that it 
almost seems desirable to reserve the meetings of the 
Royal Society for the discussion of those border- 
line topics which belong to two or more sciences in 
common. 

The Royal Society possesses, however, another 
function which it fulfils with considerable success. 
In various ways the modern State requires the 
assistance of science which, directly or indirectly, affects 
all our legislation and administration, and the Royal 
Society acts as the official representative of science 
and the adviser of the Government in any emergency 
on which it may be consulted. The fruits of this 
alliance between science and the State may perhaps 
best be seen on the medical side in the work of the 
Committees of the Royai Society which have been 
charged with the investigation of malaria, of sleeping 
sickness, or Malta fever and other diseases which affect 
the workers in the outlying parts of our Empire, but 
the advice of the Society has also been taken in the 
constitution of the Explosives Committee, which has 
given the Navy probably the safest and most effective 
of smokeless powders, and in various other inquiries. 

It is this public service function of the Royal Society 
that is most likely to grow in the future. Much of 
science will ever be an intellectual luxury, a response 
to the curiosity of humanity, a form of mental activity 
as inevitable and widespread as the passion for music 
and the interest in history. Astronomy, for example, 
began by the solution of certain practical problems, 
such as the construction of the calendar and the deter- 
mination of a navigator’s position, and one side of the 
science will always keep watch over these issues, but 
the main occupation of modern astronomers is with the 
composition and structure of the stellar universe, the 
study of which can never possess, directly or indirectly, 
the slightest economic significance. None the less, 
there will always be astronomers, nor will their appre- 
ciation by the public lessen, but while they will have 
their place in the Royal Society their own intellectual 
needs will be chiefly met by the special astronomical 
societies. It is in the bearing of astronomical and other 
sciences upon the body politic that the main function 
of the Royal Society will come into play ; Government 
will grow increasingly dependent upon the expert, and 
the Royal Society must act as general adviser and be 
able on occasion to nominate and to criticise the expert. 
The sort of practical man we bieed in this country is 
both contemptuous of and childishly dependent on the 
expert; it is a maxim, we believe, on the Stock 
Exchange that scientific experts have cost the City of 
London more than all the rogues that have ever dealt 
in its streets. But the City chooses its scientific experts 
for their plausibility and not for their science, and were 
the results not so disastrous one could not but be 
amused by the qualifications that are accepted with 
reverence. To preserve the State from similar mistakes 
the advisory powers of the Royal Society might well be 
exercised. Nor need the man of science quarrel with 
any call fora practical outcome of his activities. While 
fighting for his existence during the last half-century 
or so, a period during which English public men have 
prided themselves on measuring everything by the 
crudest material standards, the man of science has been 
driven to assert his independence and the necessity of 
considering his subject apart from any possible indus- 
trial applications, but this attitude, if it contains a trace 
of intellectual snobbery, has largely been provoked by 
the pressure of the Philistine. The Royal Society, as 
we have said, traces its earliest origins to a Committee 
of Trades; its founders saw in the arts the material for 
their investigations, just as to-day it is again recog- 
nised that the most captivating problems are those that 
come to light when processes begin to be worked on an 
industrial scale. If the man of science had known a 
bar of iron only in the laboratory, scores of properties 
would have escaped him that have been forced upon his 
notice, because iron has to be used by the ton for 
bridge building and the construction of dynamos, 


and it is just the properties only showing up in the 
mass that lead to the purest scientific research and 
throw light on our ultimate theories of matter and 
energy. 

During the past century science has endowed man 
with new powers over Nature to an extent that cannot 
be paralleled during the whole previous historic period. 
We need not labour the commonplace enumeration of 
railways, telegraphs, flying machines, etc.; the con- 
sequence we have to notice has been a jump in the 
population of the Western nations unprecedented in the 
world’s history and the disintegration of the whole 
social fabric. The age of expansion has probably 
ended, and we have before us the much bigger task of 
organising and giving purpose to the unwieldy and 
conflicting elements of the overgrown State, which has 
come to resemble nothing so much as an oversized and 
hurriedly designed engine racking itself to pieces by 
the internal strains set up by the pace at which it is 
driven. In this critical process science has to play a 
fundamental part, not merely by producing experts to 
guide this or that national activity, but by permeating 
the whole machine of Government with its own method 
—its reasoned scepticism, its dependence upon evidence, 
its passion for measurement. _If this conception of 
ours of the trend of events contains any germs of truth 
the future of the Royal Society will be greater than its 
past, and the State can hardly make too much of the 
corporate body which does to so exceptional a degree 
stand for scientific thought in this country. It is 
perhaps too much as yet to expect the public or the 
politicians to appreciate their future dependence upon 
science, otherwise we should have seen a little more 
attention accorded to a celebration intrinsically so 
remarkable. The City lent the Society the Guildhall 
for its dinner, the Prime Minister read a perfunctory 
speech, the Roval garden party was swollen by some 
thousand scientific guests ; we imagine that the theatri- 
cal profession or that other Academy dwelling in 
Burlington House would have stage-managed the 
occasion better. 


THE 


AD it not been for the miserable weakness of 
Consols the Stock markets as a whole would 
probably have kept firm this week. The stagnation of 
business on behalf of the public has been more pro- 
nounced than ever, but in some departments of the 
Stock Exchange higher prices have been recorded, and 
it may be said that where declines have occurred they 
have been mainly in sympathy with the premier security. 
The continuance of the downward movement was 
caused by disappoifitment at Mr. Lloyd George’s City 
speech. It had been hoped that the occasion of the 
annual banquet given by the Lord Mayor to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the bankers and merchants 
of the City would disclose a less obstinate attitude on the 
part of Mr. Lloyd George, but apparently the decline 
in national credit does not disturb him so long as he 
can point to expanding trade returns. The moderate 
but impressive criticism of the Government’s financial 
policy by Mr. Cole, the Governor of the Bank of 
England, probably assisted the fall in Consols because 
Mr. Lloyd George appeared to be wholly unimpressed 
by it. Then the issue of £3,800,000 of Exchequer 
Bonds accentuated the weakness. The Bonds were 
handed over by the Government to the National Tele- 
phone Company as an instalment on account for the 
purchase of the undertaking. As the company could 
not distribute the securities in small amounts to stock- 
holders the Bonds were entrusted to Messrs. Roth- 
schilds, who issued them privately. The joint-stock 
banks were allotted nearly 43,500,000 and the market 
took the balance. The issue was therefore made under 


CITY. 


the best possible conditions, but, owing to the present 
state of the market for gilt-edged securities, the price 
obtained was only 934 per cent., giving a yield, allowing 
The apprehension 


for redemption, of over 3} per cent. 
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with which this small issue was regarded is a sufficient 
indication of what the Government might expect if and 
when they should require to raise money. 

The technical condition of general markets is now 
very sound. Liquidation has been proceeding for a con- 
siderable time, and the bull position, which was a 
prominent factor in the earlier months of the year, has 
now been reduced to almost negligible proportions. On 
the other hand, a fairly large bear account has been 
built up by professionals, and any sustained demand 
on behalf of the public should cause a steady upward 
movement. A good deal of investment business has 
been held back by declining prices, because the public 
never buys in a weak market, and the exhaustion of 
the stream of liquidation should give that firmness to 
quotations which is necessary to induce a revival of 
public buying. The Home Railway market is now 
steadier. Traffic returns are quite good, but business 
is dull in anticipation of dividend announcements. The 
declaration by the Great Eastern at the rate of 1} per 
cent. for the half-year was a keen disappointment. 

In the Colonial Railway section Canadian Pacifics 
have been subject to realisations here and on the Con- 
tinent, the continuance of excellent traffic returns having 
apparently become monotonous. Last week’s return 
gave a gross increase of $530,000. The Grand Trunk 
gain of £8849 for the second week of July was well 
below market expectations, and was an excuse for some 
selling. The market for American Railway stocks re- 
mains unsettled by the varying reports of crop pros- 
pects. Support has been given to a few of the Argen- 
tine, Brazilian and Uruguayan issues, but as a whole 
the list has an irregular appearance. The Brazil Rail- 
way issue of £'2,000,000 5 per cent. Convertible Deben- 
tures at 98 per cent. will, no doubt, be readily taken up 
as the figures published show ample security. 

Some sensational movements have occurred in certain 
of the securities of electrical companies controlled in 
Canada. The most important rises were in Montreal 
Light, Heat and Power and Shawinigan Water and 
Power, and it is rumoured that a merger of the two 
concerns is proposed, although the industrial advantages 
of such a scheme are not obvious. Sharp advances 
have also been recorded in Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro Tramway shares on the announcement of im- 
— changes in the terms of the amalgamation pro- 
posals. 


£45,000. 
By Joun F. Runciman, 


M® HAMMERSTEIN has lost £45,000 in seven 

months by running opera on the grand scale— 
over £6000 a month: £1500 a week. Now, many an 
honest, hard-working family manages to live on £1500 
a week, and even unparsimonious souls who hate to 
economise will admit that they might muddle through 
on that amount, provided they denied themselves 
luxuries ; and, in a word, seeing that Mr. Hammerstein 
does not deny himself the luxury of running one of 
the finest opera-houses in Europe, he seems to have very 
little to complain about. He came to give us opera, 
and he has given it ; he came not to make money but to 
spend it, and he has spent it. Why, then, all this fuss 
about such a bagatelle? Even at Covent Garden far 
more than £1500 a week has been spent on main- 
taining opera for three months every year. True, the 
fifteen hundred was divided amongst almost as many 
persons ; but the fact remains that the money was spent 
by people who didn’t want to spend it on opera that 
they didn’t want. These enthusiasts seem to be on 
the way to coming into their own. Opera they never 
understood, yet they paid out for the privilege of sup- 
porting opera—for that and the other privilege of seem- 
ing to belong to the grand monde. For the last two 
or three years they have been asked to pay a little 
more—to wit, thirty shillings instead of a guinea per 
stall; but see what they get for it—just what they 
wanted, Russian ballet! Formerly they paid to sup- 


” 


port ‘‘art’’, opera—which, I must insist, they never 
wanted; they subscribed at the rate of a guinea per 
head per night to support art. Now they are rewarded 
for this generosity: they pay thirty shillings per head 
per night to see ballet and have the satisfaction of 
knowing they are no longer giving anything away, no 
longer foolishly supporting art. Incidentally they are 
putting a lot of money into the pockets of the Syndicate. 
What of that?—the Syndicate was formed to make 
money and from the beginning it has thought of nothing 
else. Incidentally, also,—or perhaps I should say 
consequently—Covent Garden now ranks high amongst 
the variety-houses of London, and has sunk correspond- 
ingly amongst the opera-houses of Europe. 

Mr. Hammerstein is the only impresario who has ever 
come to London with a huge capital and the intention of 
investing it without the faintest hope of getting any 
return forit. A few thousands of us have been in all the 
greatest Continental opera-houses; but Mr. Hammer- 
stein thought we had something to learn, that our taste 
was susceptible of improvement, and he came on a 
sort of missionary job. He meant to show us how 
opera should be done and, presumably, what operas 
should be done. It was a pity he proclaimed his mission 
so loudly ; for when his actual prospectus was published 
we saw at a glance that while he imagined he was 
leading us forward in reality he was trying to set back 
the clock fifty years. He charged the same prices as 
Covent Garden for operas which the public had long 
declined to pay a guinea to hear at Covent Garden. 
The performances were in the main excellent, but that 
was nothing when people would not take the trouble to 
attend them on account of the works. Then that 
tedious abomination on which Mr. Hammerstein relied 
as his novelty, ‘‘Quo Vadis ’’: who, having seen it, 
would gush about it and advise his friends to go— 
which is the way a furore is created? False step after 
false step Mr. Hammerstein took. The next one was 
to address a congregation of reporters in the vestibule 
of the theatre and lay his complaint before them— 
namely, that his enterprise did not pay and unless he 
got a sufficiently strong list of supporters to make it 
pay he would give up the game. This, from the 
apostle who visited us with the design of spending his 
money on teaching us! People smiled; and at Covent 
Garden, I fancy, they must have indulged in broad 
grins. 

The subscribers were got and a summer season was 
announced. A fine orchestra, fine singers, fine scenery, 
the most magnificent theatre in London and the most 
beggarly pack of operas ever promised by opera- 
director. ‘‘ Favorita’’, ‘‘ William Tell’’ and the rest 
have been and will be a long time dead: not the most 
skilful advertising, not even the most popular singers, 
can galvanise them back into a semblance of life. 
Then, the first novelty, Massenet’s ‘‘ Don Quichotte ”’ 
—a dead failure, as Mr. Hammerstein declared in his 
speech during the last performance of the season last 
Saturday night. The whole world crowded to hear it 
the first time ; a few went the second time; and practi- 
cally no one went to hear the last performance. 1 
suppose a few of Massenet’s operas may retain favour 
for a little while; but it is pretty certain his later work 
will never win any favour at all. Mr. Hammerstein 
thought he had a sure catch; and alas! he was dis- 
appointed, and I cannot say I am sorry. ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren of Don” I have written about quite recently ; 
but I may point out that here again Mr. Hammerstein 
seems to have made a mistake. Three representations 
of such a work are next to useless, and the audiences 
justified another couple at least. At the third the light- 
ing was well done and for the first time the spectators 
could see something ; Holbrooke himself conducted with 
quite as much effect as Nikisch; the applause was much 
more vigorous than it had been. People left prepared 
to talk about the work. Why Mr. Hammerstein should 
not have given it a fair chance by performing it twice 
again is one of those things we cannot understand; 
it was but one manifestation of that infinite capacity 
for saying and doing the wrong thing which has charac- 
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terised Mr. Hammerstein from his first declaration of 
his intentions in opening the house to hi: avowal last 
Saturday that he did not care for making money but 
only for art. He has dropped £45,000 on his hobby, 
the most expensive hobby in the world—and then com- 
plains to the public about his own extravagance after 
taking every precaution the human mind could con- 
ceive to make the loss as heavy as possible. 

This is, I hope, a fair review of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
two seasons in the house he is so fond of. Neither with 
the seats at Covent Garden prices nor at popular prices 
has he been able to make it pay. He starts again in 
November: is there any probability of it paying then? 
Not the least, I say emphatically, on the lines he has 
so far chosen. Let me by a process of elimination try 
to arrive at what is wrong. 

We need only consider for a moment the more or 
less bumptious speech-makings. They damaged the 
London Opera-house partly because not many people 
can find it possible to believe that an American would 
invest half-a-million sterling without any hope of a 
return, partly because they bring into too sharp contrast 
the promise and the performance. Perhaps by Novem- 
ber Mr. Hammerstein will, in addition to his other 
accomplishments, have acquired the art of holding 
his tongue. The advertising was magnificently done. 
Without any of the trickery revealed a few days since 
in an action against a violinist—for whom as an artist 
I some years ago expressed the most complete contempt 
—everyone in London, in fact everyone in Great Britain 
and Ireland, not to mention Berwick-upon-Tweed, has 

een made to know of the existence of the Opera-house 
and what was going on there. It cannot be better done 
in November than in the past. The orchestra cannot be 
finer, nor can more competent masters of the orchestra 
be procured. The question of the singers may be 
debated. Some were equal to any ever heard in 
London; others seemed to me a waste of money. A 
general levelling up—not down, if you please—of the 
cast might, if feasible, be advantageous in some 
instances. As to the employment of English artists, 
it is highly desirable, whenever they can be found 
with voices to fill so huge a building. But our singers 
find it desperately hard to let themselves go. They are 
so accustomed to the restraint imposed in oratorio that 
the force required by the conductor in opera seems to 
them mere violence. Foreign singers have heard opera 
from babyhood and expect as a mere matter of course 
that power will be asked for, and early in life they 
develop their vocal organs to a degree not dreamed of 
by our folk. Our most successful opera-singers in the 
past were warblers: look up the old records and you 
will find sweetness dwelt upon—never dramatic force. 
The day for that class of singing is gone, and the sooner 
our vocal students recognise it the sooner we shall raise 
a race of operatic artists equal to the great foreigners. 
We have some good ones, however, and Mr. Hammer- 
stein might well make it his business to discover them. 
Scenic arrangements and stage-management could not 
be improved on. 

The last point is the choice of operas. Only in this 
can Mr. Hammerstein make a decisive change likely to 
attract the crowds which stayed away these last two 
seasons. Mr. Hammerstein pleads that Covent Garden 
has the legal performing rights in many works with 
which he might hope to fill his house. If that is so, 
he has no chance of getting them; for it is not likely that 
a profit-earning concern like the Syndicate will yield, 
or even sell, a rival any advantage they may possess. 
The Syndicate would play dog in the manger rather. 
At the same time I could not help thinking a few months 
back that my friend Mr. Neil Forsyth was bluffing, 
though I presume Mr. Hammerstein turned on his 
lawyer to find out. He made the mistake at the be- 
ginning of defiantly telling the Syndicate he intended 
“conveying ”’ the goods they had bought and, I trust, 
paid for. There is another solution of his difficulty. 
I have shown that if Mr. Hammerstein simply repeats 
his tactics of this year next summer he will be telling 
us how he has dropped another £45,000. Why not 
take a few thousands now, go abroad in search of novel- 


ties, and when he finds them buy up the rights before 
Covent Garden gets a ‘‘look in’’? Being an astute 
business man he could easily do it; and it must be 
remembered that on the Continent every season sees 
the production of half-a-dozen operas and operettas with 
a year or two of life in them. I offer the suggestion 
in all humility. With regard to English works, one 
thing must be said. They should at least be looked at. 
Hitherto neither at the London Opera-house nor at 
Covent Garden has this been done; and the fact is a 
scandal to English music. And if a likely thing is 
found, it should have at the very least six representa- 
tions. If £45,000 must go, let it go in doing some- 
thing for art, not in repeating the stale old concoctions 
of a dead age. 


“THE IDEAL WIFE.”’ 
By Joun PALMER. 


RUE cynicism is rare and proportionately rare as 
the pretence is common. Swift was a true cynic; 
but Swift is a very lonely literary and lonely human 
figure. Swift’s cynicism is measured by his coarseness, 
which is unlike anything else in English literature. 
Swift had the true cynic’s pleasure in the underside of 
things. He delighted in the reflection that man, in per- 
forming the mere necessary offices of nature, is com- 
pelled to write himself down as something less than 
an angel. He magnified man that his beastliness might 
be the more apparent ; and he pictured him in miniature 
that his virtues might seem ridiculous. Human beings, 
in the cynic’s view—as in a hundred pages of Swift—are 
primarily creatures with a sanitary question. Swift’s 
coarseness—the coarseness of the cynic—is completely 
different from the coarseness of the crowd: it would 
level us with the beasts, and turn us out to grass with 
Nebuchadnezzar. Shakespeare and Rabelais are 
coarse ; but the coarseness, like that of Hob and Dick, 
is pure good fellowship. Rabelais loved to reflect that 
the Pope himself was subject, as any other, to the 
‘‘tvranny of the stool’’; but he thought no worse of 
the Pope fer that, or of his fellow men. Shakespeare’s 
coarseness and the coarseness of Rabelais was the poet’s 
exceeding love of the world as God made it—a delight 
i creation that included Caliban with Ariel. The 
coarseness of Swift was the cynic’s love of taking 
human nature at a disadvantage. 

Swift, the literary cynic, is a literary freak; for 
cynics, literary or otherwise, are neither born nor made, 
but misbegotten. Nevertheless, the affectation of 
cynicism is perhaps the commonest of literary and social 
poses. In the young it is quite delightful, when first 
they realise how differently they would have made the 
world, or governed the State, or framed scciety. In 
the old and successful it is conveniently an excuse for 
the unavoidable infamies of business, or politics, or 
other pursuits, where an eye for this world is supposed 
to indicate a blindness for the next. In the old and 
unfortunate it is a free permission to grumble at things 
in general. Often as not, this affectation of cynicism, 
like the blundering impudence of a shy man, is merely 
the soft warm heart of a latter-day sentimentalist in 
a pitifully thin disguise. 

Affected cynicism, like all other popular affectations of 
the day, is part of the stock-in-trade of the fashionable 
dramatist. But on the modern stage, as in modern life, 
you have only to scratch the cynic, and almost cer- 
tainly he will pull out his handkerchief and weep. The 
smart epigrammatist of Act One, who talks to you as 
if he had exhausted every sin, and was complete in the 
sure knowledge of a singularly lecherous and mer- 
cenary world, will, often as not, in Act Three lay bare 
to you some secret passion, some beautiful aspiration, 
some touching and fragrant memory, reserved within 
the still and sacred sanctuary of his soul, that effectually 
explodes any idea you might in your simplicity have 
entertained of his cynicism. The English public, of 
course, know all this in advance. The English public 
would not tolerate a real cynic even in Act One. The 
English public so hate a real cynic that, when they 
really contrived to produce Jonathan Swift, they wilfully 
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misunderstood him, and bowdlerised him with pretty 
pictures for the entertainment of their children. But 
the English public know that the stage cynic with his 
monocle and cigarette is really a good man. They 
know instinctively that the poor fellow had badly wanted 
to run away with his friend’s wife, or that his friend 
had run away with his; or, at any rate, that some 
woman is at the bottom of his mystery. So they laugh 
goodnaturedly at his wicked gibes at the wicked world, 
and leave it to the heroine to pull him sweetly through. 
Of ‘‘ The Ideal Wife’’ from the Italian of Marco 
Praga I will say little except that it is the best play 
of the three-cornered love contest produced in London 
since the Princess Bariatinsky presented Henry 
Becque’s ‘‘La Parisienne’’ at the New Royalty. 
The Italian author, like the French, has had the courage 
of his cynicism. ‘‘ The Ideal Wife’’ is a genuinely 
cynical play; and, for that reason, to be commended. 
Honesty of any sort in the theatre is a jewel; but un- 
fortunately its worth is not commercially determined 
by its rarity. Whether it was the extreme heat, or 
the lateness of the season, or the fact that the players 
are cleverer at playing than at self-advertisement, or 
—what is more probable—that honest cynicism is as 
unpalatable in a West End playhouse as honest think- 
ing, or speaking, or feeling, the Vaudeville was too 
thinly peopled on Tuesday evening. I sincerely 
hope that the play will run through the intercalary 
season for which it is billed; but I am doubtful of it. 
It is true that the acting of Miss Ada Potter, Mr. C. M. 
Hallard, and Mr. Leslie Faber is exceptionally compe- 
tent; that the situations and dialogue are frequently 
witty, without being smart or put into copy-book form 
(which has led a great many critics to deny that the 
wit is there) ; that the play is, in an interesting manner, 
touched with the race of its author; that the theme 
is worked out with some respect for human nature, 
and some unexpectedly clear thinking as to the relations 
between the sexes. But it is also true (fortunately for 
the play, and unfortunately for its popularity) that the 
heroine sins and is unashamed; that her husband does 
not sweetly forgive her (because he never finds out) ; 
that her lover is neither maltreated and called a hound 
(old style), or generously presented with the lady, who 
is exhorted to sin no more (new style); that there is no 
telephone in any of the sitting-rooms; that the person- 
ages of the play are throughout the evening fully and 
respectably dressed, greatly to the disappointment of 
Froufrou Fréres, who would have specially supplied the 
lingerie had it been required; that there was nowhere 
any trace of construction after Pinero, character after 
Henry Arthur Jones, psychology after Sutro, or 
dialogue after Bernard Shaw; that none of the char- 
acters owned or entered the theatre in an aeroplane— 
in brief, every assured element of popularity had been 
neglected. 
_ One other feature of the play—or rather of the play- 
ing—should perhaps be noticed. I think it was Boling- 
broke—not the Tory politician of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but the Lancastrian of the late fourteenth and 
early fifteenth—who pertinently asked on an important 
occasion : 


**O, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast? 
Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat? ”’ 


Well, on Tuesday evening we were actually asked to 
believe that it was bitterly cold ; and the players entered 
in fur coats shivering—yes, actually shivering from con- 
tact with a Lombard winter which seems to have been 
unusually severe. I can only say that the zeal and 
pertinacity with which Miss Potter’s little company 
maintained this polite fiction the evening through was 
one of the completest triumphs of the player’s art that 
I have as yet encountered. 


DRAWINGS AND DRAWING. 
By C. H. Baker. 


are different kinds of drawings, but only 
one sort of drawing. The impartially mixed 
exhibition now filling the British Museum Print Room 
Gallery is a good education in drawings and drawing. 
Needless to say, the drawings, if I may a little longer 
insist on this distinction, considerably outnumber the 
examples of drawing, because great artists are as rare 
as great soldiers or statesmen. Properly to understand 
this distinction we must go to the root of things and 
inquire, for instance, into the essential purpose of 
drawing. This indispensable function is life expression 
in an enormously difficult but at the same time swift, 
convenient and economical medium. To compensate 
his difficulties the artist has this advantage, that a swift 
fresh drawing will better preserve spontaneous, uncon- 
sidered emotion than will a more elaborate medium. 
The fundamental function of drawing then is to manifest 
an artist’s unpolished impression of the living qualities 
he feels in Nature, and all real drawing conveys to us 
things the artist himself could not explain or repeat, 
and suggests that he drew because he could not help it. 
Then we come to the lesser men who draw for the 
sake of effect, and it often happens that their work 
judged imperceptively seems ‘‘ better drawn’”’ than that 
of the man who expresses life. This curious mistake 
arises from our assumption that static accuracy in 
expressing obvious facts is draughtsmanship. We 
seem to think that drawing is an exact science like 
bookkeeping, and one often hears the criticism that such 
and such is full of action and strikingly alive, but badly 
out of drawing, as if good drawing were a thing detach- 
able from the expression of life, and life expression were 
not automatically good drawing. 

An illustration of this attitude is the manner in which 
most English art teaching is conducted. The drawings 
and antique casts put up in front of our unlucky 
students are as lifeless and accurate to material facts 
as possible. You would never find a Rembrandt draw- 
ing, or the grey granite Head of Amen et Hat, repro- 
duced in a life room at the Academy schools. Instead 
the students find before them Early Victorian Academi- 
cians’ studies of sleek models with side whiskers, and 
all their muscles and rolls of fat polished to a high light. 
Let any student of that eminent institution who burns 
with a sense of having been defrauded, in that these 
things were shown him as drawing, pay a visit to the 
policemen’s quarters at the Tate and he will feel 
revenged. For there, at least, these lifeless drawings 
are hung properly, in dark corridors or lamp-rooms. 

Tintoretto’s sketches for compositions, of which there 
are nearly sixty in the British Museum exhibition, are 
examples of drawings made for effect by a brilliant 
Academician. They have no individual life, and when 
one has seen half a dozen he may take the remaining 
fifty for granted. Tintoretto’s enthusiasm did not 
amount to much, and his perception of humanity was 
slight. Hence once we have admired his use of 
paint, his dexterous and accomplished disposition of 
darks and lights and his instinctive feeling for colour 
we have exhausted his capacity for enhancement. 
Half a dozen of the best of these designs would have 
been quite enough for one exhibition. The perhaps 
extravagantly varied nature of this show overtaxes one’s 
receptivity, and can only be digested in several visits. 
In the first I think one is chiefly attracted by the superb 
Rembrandts, No. 167, ‘‘ Christ Walking on the Sea’’, 
No. 165, ‘‘ A Child being taught to Walk’’, and ‘‘ The 
Prodigal Son’’ kneeling among his indifferent swine. 
These we should single out as drawing of the highest 
purity, for on every aspect they reveal the master’s 
intuitive response to life—the life of rhythm, the life of 
unfathomable humanity. Where Tintoretto would give 


us lay figures set about in attitudes, Rembrandt sug- 
gests the private emotions of every separate figure and 
casts his compositions so finely that they never strike 
you as exercises in design. 

From them one’s attention might pass to Canaletto’s 
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astonishing tour de force, No. 79, one of the most bril- 
liant impressionisms possible, and his ‘‘ View in 
Venice ’’, No. 83, part of the Salting Bequest. The 
latter has an intimate spontaneity denied to the more 
spectacular set pieces, and demonstrates Canaletto’s 
kinship with our hitherto considered ‘‘ early ’’ land- 
scape masters, Girtin and Turner. There is an interest- 
ing inner history, I suspect, relating to Canaletto’s 
influence on Hogarth, and possibly the later men. But 
before I come to the English drawings in this exhibi- 
tion, which are of extraordinary interest, the fragile 
nervous ‘‘ Views of Israel Silvestre must be studied 
and the Claude landscapes must not be overlooked. For 

laude is a flagrant case of an artist painting for effect, 
and repeating motifs on which he could depend for 
popularity. His large suave pictures, save in com- 
paratively rare moments are tediously considered and 
deliberate, and without his drawings to refer to we 
should seldom find in him the vitality that gives an 
artist permanent rank. So explicable, as a rule, are his 
paintings that his imitators are often just as good as he ; 
but his drawings are incommunicable, and fresh with 
the emotion Claude himself felt when out with Nature. 
Thus, since genuine emotion is above time and fashions, 
his drawings cannot look ‘‘ old-fashioned ’’, but rather 
perpetually surprise us by what we fondly call their 
modernness. This ‘‘modernness’”’ is the haunting 
quality of that grey granite Head, now prisoned in the 
Egyptian Gz Wlery (hard by the Bun and Coffee Buffet), 
which something like four thousand years ago stared 
across Egyptian sunlight or presided in some deeply 
shadowed court. 

The English drawings to me at least are curiously 
interesting. Who, for instance, ever heard of Skelton, 
a contemporary of Kneller, who painted sunlight as we 
try to paint itnow? And what about the modernity in 
Paul Sandby’s sense of plein air in ‘‘ Powis Street, 
Woolwich ’’? Plein air presumably was never men- 
tioned in those days; it was simply painted in a manner 
no pointilliste has superseded. In this context I 
must draw attention to Moucheron’s No. 186, which 
tells us more of his perception than any tedious oil 
he ever painted. Another English artist of whom I 
regret my ignorance is J. Baverstock Knight, whose 
‘* Glenarm Bay ”’ has a sense of style and structure we 
associate with our best early masters. In another cate- 
gory is Edmund Ashfield’s ‘‘ Bust Portrait’’. We 
know hardly anything of this remarkably individual 
draughtsman, save that he was the Scottish painter 
Wright’s pupil; that he dated a drawing of Lord 
Ossulston 1673, and lived ‘‘ at the red ball in Lincoln 
Inn field in Holben row, the first house, a master of 
this (crayons) art’’. Yet we could hardly point to a 
drawing contemporary with this equalling its quality 
andcraft. The drawing next it, No. 256, catalogued as 
Lely’s School, is in point of date several years later, 
and not properly Lelyesque; this, however, is a small 
matter in a catalogue so comprehensive and lucid. The 
range of the exhibition allows us to note how well certain 
living artists hold their own in this kind of competition ; 
Mr. Rich is seen in good examples, Mr. Clausen’s 
‘* Building the Rick ’’ crystallises his best qualities, and 
the drawings of the late Mrs. Stanhope Forbes show 
her art to better advantage than do most of her oil 
paintings. 

Mr. Kay Nielson’s pen-and-ink drawings at the 
Dowdeswell Gallery fill the place to-day that engravings 
and woodcuts, as opposed to drawings, used to fill. 
They are not swift records of spontaneous impressions, 
but lovingly wrought line-craft. Some sort of parallel 
might be made between Direr’s allegorical motifs and 
Beardsley’s, in contradistinction to most intervening 
drawings that were unconcerned with philosophical con- 
ceptions. Mr. Nielson’s dependence on Beardsley is too 
marked to need reference ; his conceptions, however, are 
crossed by a more modern sentimentality. His advance 
in design and line within the last year or two is marked, 
and if we could depend on a corresponding advance in 
invention and penetrative thought in the future, so fine 
a craftsman would go far. At present his work is 
gracefully distinguished and his expression of emotion, 


in the vein of ‘* Prunella in a Dutch Garden’’, pictu- 
resque and sincere. By itself the beauty of his craft 
well satisfies. 

Two weeks ago I was too late to draw attention to 
the charming exhibition held in the Carfax Gallery by 
Miss Sands and Miss Hudson. At least let me hasten 
to announce that now the floor in that same gallery 
is held by Mr. Phelan Gibb. The other day I noticed 
a pavement artist whose simple plan was to blacken 
paving-stones and inscribe them with white chalk, 
not perhaps with the names of kings, but with texts, or 
possibly mots culled from the ‘* Daily Mirror’’. His 
cap was penniless, and I reflected that so easy an occu- 
pation barely demanded more liberal patronage. I do 
not know what elaborate education Mr. Phelan Gibb 
may so successfully be concealing ; on its face value his 
exhibition, composed of snippets from current art move- 
ments, does not appear much more marvellous than that 
I noticed on the kerb. In conclusion, I urge all who 
would see our prominent artists looking unto others 
as they would like to look, to visit the photographs 
by Mr. Arbuthnot in the Goupil Gallery. Some look 
strong and simple ; some mysterious ; some interesting ; 
some winning and romantic. Three or four, most 
unenterprising, are just their unaffected selves. -This 
sort of show, besides being funny, is a useful gauge of 
a man’s private taste. 


AN ADVENTURE. 
III, 


By Fitson YOuNG. 


HERE was quite a little crowd standing on the quay 
to watch the ‘‘ Princess Royal’’ depart when, at 
the appointed time, I drove up to her berth; and the 
air of bustle and excitement gave me a shock of hopeful 
surprise. It was a fine afternoon; the steam-pipe was 
singing a deep song; people were bustling to and fro 
on the ship’s decks; flags were flying from both mast- 
heads, and the red ensign drooped over her gilded 
counter. Large hampers of provisions and cabin stores 
were being handed over the side; and Mr. Briggs, in 
a costume midway between that of a yachtsman and a 
Baptist minister on a holiday, was standing at the gang- 
way affably conversing w ith the passengers. He seized 
my hand as I came on board and drew me aside in a 
state of great excitement. 

‘*Well, how is this for a beginning?’’ he said. 
“Capital, capital, I think. I have telegrams from the 
agent saying there is a large party from Warrington 
to be embarked on the way down, and there are sixty 
bookings from Llandudno. We are taking them at a 
reduced fare, but still it is a beginning. The great 
thing is to make a beginning.”’ 

It soon became apparent to me, however, from the 
disposition of the crowd, that it consisted chiefly of 
sightseers and hilarious friends and seers-off of the few 
genuine passengers. These were loudly chaffed and 
rallied for their temerity, and before we had even cast 
off from the quay some of them seemed to be growing 
suspicious and embittered. A lull came in the activities ; 
it was obvious that all who were coming had already 
embarked ; and the crowd on the quay-side was scarcely 
reduced. ‘‘ Five more minutes’’, said Briggs to the 
captain, who was anxious to get away ; and he scanned 
eagerly the road leading to the quay lest haply he might 
see another cab bringing a few more genuine passengers. 
He would have wished, like the conductor of an excur- 
sion waggonette, to wait until there were enough people 
on board to make it worth while to start, but of course 
that was out of the question. Soon, too soon, the bell 
was rung, the facetious friends ushered over the side, 
and the gangways withdrawn. 

Captain Carter was already on the bridge, and his 
officers at their stations forward and aft. Briggs was 
on the bridge with the captain; so was I, and so were 
a good many other people—there was no pretence at 
discipline. 

‘* Get in that gangway ’’, said Carter, ringing ‘‘ stand 
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by’’ to the engineer. ‘‘Let go aft’’—and then, 
unwisely, ‘‘ Let go for’ard’’. The wind caught the 
ship’s head a little, and she began to move away from 
the dock. As the wire rope was hauled on board to the 
rattle of the winch, the telegraph was set to ‘‘ Slow 
ahead ’’’, and the ship began to move forward to the 
cheers of the assembled crowd. I should have said 
that she was lying with her head pointing to the end 
wall of the dock and about thirty yards away from it. 
When Carter had got ahead enough to clear the quay 
he set the starboard telegraph at ‘‘ Half-speed astern ”’ 
and the port telegraph at ‘‘ Stop’’; but still the ship 
forged ahead towards the wall of the dock, which was 
now only a few yards off. Carter grew excited; 
worked the telegraph violently backwards and forwards, 
but there was no answering click of the tell-tale, which 
still pointed to ‘‘ Slow ahead’’. Then he blew down 
the engine-room speaking-tube, which was out of order ; 
and then in desperation sent a boy running to the 
hatchway to shout down his orders. But the boy had 
hardly left the bridge before the ship’s iron stern came 
against the granite wall with a slow, trembling shock 
that set every plate and plank in her jumping while she 
continued for a moment to scrape and grind against 
the stone surface. 

But I forgot to watch the ship when I saw Briggs. 
The picture of him at that moment is engraved indelibly 
on my memory. He was standing as I said in the 
middle of the bridge looking forward, and when he saw 
that his ship was driving into the wall he laid hold of 
the iron hand-rail in an agony of apprehension; the 
veins stood out on his forehead, and he pulled and 
strained with all his might at the iron rail as though he 
could haul the ship back, calling out in piteous tones 
‘‘Oh God, my ship, my ship!’’ It was the woman in 
him discovered in the moment of stress crying out at 
Fate. Fortunately there was no serious damage done ; 
hands were stationed to pass the word from the bridge 
to the engine-room, while the chain that had slipped 
from the telegraph gear was restored to its place; the 
passengers, who had deemed themselves in some 
danger, were reassured, and we were soon fairly started 
on our voyage. 

Presently Mr. Briggs joined me under the lee of a 
deck-house, still trembling with excitement, and began 
to open his heart. 

**T shall be glad when we are safely back again”’, 
he said; ‘‘ I shall be glad, indeed, if I can get out of 
this without serious financial loss. It has been a lesson 
to me, and yet I thought it was a perfectly safe thing. 
If it had not been for Mr. Irons ag 

““Was it Mr. Irons who found Captain Carter for 
you ?”’ I asked. 

*“Yes. Now what do you think of Carter? I am 
assured he is a first-rate seaman; and yet that start 
looked very bad; and serious damage might have been 
done. Between ourselves—I hate to be suspicious— 
but I am not sure of Carter in other ways. I have 
reason to believe that I have paid prices for stores that 
include large commissions to him. My position is a 
miserable one. All my life I have had a horror of any- 
thing like dishonesty, and I have tried to live up to my 
principles; and now to find myself involved in this 
wretched business, and making friends of knaves and 
rogues! I am told that it is absolutely necessary to 
propitiate these people. And yet, what am I saying? 
They have been kind to me; who am I that should sit 
in judgment on them? No doubt they have acted 
according to their lights.”’ 

As I have said, the man was womanish, and there 
(since he was not a woman) lay the cause of all his 
trouble. In the heart of his domestic sanctuary this 
sudden wild desire to speculate had seized upon him like 
a spell, and he had yielded to it in a kind of ecstasy, 
thinking no doubt that he was taking opportunity at its 
flood, and that he would rise on the crest of an advane- 
ing wave to wealth and prosperity. And yet, like a 
woman, he must have someone to rely upon, and, like 
many women, he was not prepared to take the conse- 
quences of his initial action, and wanted the end without 
the trouble of the necessary means. The ship satisfied 


his maternal instincts, and he dressed her like a doll 
and provided her with all the accessories of a doll’s- 
house, such as decorated china and engraved electro- 
plate, pouring out money like water on these unneces- 
saries. And in his genuine need for support he relied 
now upon his doubtful captain, now upon Irons, now 
upon me. A man of pure and upright character, with 
a set of neatly minted principles warranted to supply 
the needs of domestic life, he had launched himself on 
the commercial world with no better equipment ; and he 
found, as many have found before him, that his slender, 
nerveless, minute morality was no anchorage amid the 
eddies of financial speculation. The high spirits that 
had marked the hour before sailing soon ebbed away 
as, while we glided down the stagnant waters of the 
canal, he moved about among the handful of passengers, 
observed their uncordial demeanour, and heard their out- 
spoken comments on the smell of the canal water. 

The last I saw of Mr. Wentworth Briggs was a stout 
figure standing by the rail of the ship as she drew out 
of the docks at Latchford in a swirl of foam; and as 
long as I stood on the quay-side, and until the ship 
turned a bend of the canal and was swallowed up 
between two green fields, I could see him waving his 
hand to me, with his grey beard blowing in the breeze 
and entangling itself in the cord of his eye-glasses, as 
I had first beheld him. 

The tale of the voyage and its disasters, as I 
heard it afterwards, is soon told. It early appeared 
that there was no profit on the catering, which 
had unwisely not been included in the price of the 
ticket. A large party which had embarked at Warring- 
ton, and which had indeed been the mainstay of 
the expedition, and had been booked at specially 
low fares in the hope that a large profit would be made 
by the steward’s department, wrecked these hopes by 
bringing their own provisions. The thrifty Lancashire 
trippers had no idea of paying the prices marked up on 
the saloon bill of fare; and they had not only brought 
their own provisions, but they had brought their own 
drink also, although they made large demands on the 
saloon for plates and hot water. This had not been 
foreseen, and there was no way now of preventing it; 
and Mr. Wentworth Briggs had the unhappiness of 
seeing his trim saloon tables cleared of their shining 
glass and cutlery to provide accommodation for the 
uncouth portable meals of the trippers. On coming 
alongside the pier at Llandudno Captain Carter distin- 
guished himself by carrying away some wooden stairs 
and smashing a gangway, for all of which the unfortu- 
nate Briggs had to pay; and the climax was reached 
when on Sunday, off the port of Douglas, a small boat 
was run down and its occupants drowned. Bad 
weather set in, and the ship brought back to Manchester 
on Monday afternoon a gloomy, wet, and discontented 
company, who vowed one and all that they had had 
enough cf week-end cruises to last them a lifetime. 
The ship was sold for a song*no doubt through the 
agency of Mr. Irons—and Mr. Wentworth Briggs 
disappeared from the world of maritime commerce to 
his villa at Broadstairs. He who had set forth a rich 
capitalist and shipowner came home minus ship, minus 
capital, and, worst misfortune of all, shorn of a great 
part of his faith in his fellow-men. 

But the grass rises again where it has been bruised 
underfoot ; and there were qualities in Mr. Wentworth 
Briggs which no misfortune could utterly or for long 
depress. If he is still alive, I can imagine him led 
forth at Broadstairs for a daily walk, the wind still 
blowing in a beard gone snow-white, and now and then 
a little piping talk out of him about the great days when 
he was a shipowner, and ran a line of passenger 
steamers. 


AN IRISH STATION”’. 


Atte dinner my host, Father Sheldon, asked me 
if I should care to come with him to a station 
in the morning. I looked blank, and hesitated to reply. 
He smiled, saying : ‘‘ You don’t know what a station 
is? It’s a remnant of the Penal days when there were 
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few churches, and Mass was said and the Sacraments 
administered in the houses of the peasantry. We have 
more than enough of churches now, but we still keep 
up the old custom. It keeps us in close touch with the 
people. We shall have an early start’’. 

The grey corpse-like sky was touched with rose as 
I left the house with the priest at seven next morning. 
Heavily coated I got up beside him on the front seat 
of a Raleigh cart, with Pat Donlon, his general man— 
gardener, coachman, parish clerk, all rolled in one— 
seated behind. The stout cob trotted along the dry 
road ata brisk pace. A slight frost crackled pleasantly 
beneath the wheels. The whitethorn hedges glistened, 
their bare branches flashing myriad jewels at the touch 
of the rising sun. Work was beginning everywhere. 
The fresh smell of red earth from a lea on which 
a ploughman was already early afield; the clink of 
milk-tins as we passed a roadside farmhouse ; the scent 
of baking bread; the white smoke ascending in lazy 
spirals from farmhouse chimneys: all the sights and 
sounds moved me to a vigorous appreciation of life. 
The priest drove in silence broken only by salutations 
to passing workmen, all of whom he greeted by name 
with a kindly smile. 

At a quarter to eight we reached Tim Doyle’s farm- 
house. It was a trim cottage, shining with a fresh 
coat of whitewash. Neat green window-boxes gave 
promise of future flowers. A freshly gravelled foot- 
walk led from the gate to the house. 

As we walked to the house I spoke of the neatness 
of the surroundings—it was such a contrast to many 
Irish farms I had seen. 

‘Thank God’’, said the priest, with a humorous 
twinkle, ‘‘we are slowly getting rid of the idea, 
fostered, I am afraid, by the saints, that dirt and godli- 
ness are akin.”’ 

‘*A hundred thousand welcomes, Father John’”’, 
said Doyle, who met us outside his door, shaking the 
priest’s hand warmly. 

Mrs. Doyle, a buxom matron with a florid face and 
laughing eyes, stood inside the door nervously wiping 
her right hand in the corner of her white apron. 

** You’re heartily welcome, Father John, and you too, 
sir’’, she said curtseying and shaking hands with us 
in turn. 

Ten or twelve men and women who had been seated 
stood up as we entered. Father Sheldon passed from 
one to the other with a kind word for each. 

“*T sha’n’t sit down, thank you, Mrs. Doyle; we may 
as well begin as the people are waiting, and I don't 
wish to keep them from their work. My friend would 
like to see your garden, Tim. Won’t you show him 
round while I hear confessions? ”’ 

Father Sheldon went into the parlour, and proceeded 
to hear confessions, while I accompanied our host. The 
garden was as neat as the house, with trim walks and 
well-pruned trees. 

“It’s a bad time of the year for flowers; there’s 
nothing out but a few posies in Mary’s plot’’, said 
Doyle, pointing to a border in which were crocuses 
and snowdrops, and some early daffodils in bud. 

“It’s the neatest farm garden I’ve seen in Ireland ’’, 
I said with genuine admiration. 

The farmer smiled grimly : 

**T wish it was—and of course in a way I think it 
is myself ’’, he added naively, ‘‘ but the judges didn’t 
think so. I only got third prize last year. There’s 
no doubt Pat Ruane has done wonders for the last 
few years, and he had geraniums last year I couldn’t 
touch. They took the eyes of the judges, and I don't 
grudge him the first prize; but I think I was better 
than Tom Daly who got second—poor man, he never 
got a prize before, so 1 suppose they gave him one to 
encourage him.”’ 

‘* What prizes? ’’ I asked. 

‘* The County Council give three every year, and we 
get them all in this parish against the whole county, 
except once a third prize went to a man of the Darcys 
near Lismany.”’ 

** How have you been so lucky?” 

Doyle scratched his head. 


**There’s Father 


Sheldon’s way of putting it’’, he said tentatively; 
‘‘that it’s due to working according to right methods. 
And then there’s the wife’s way: that it’s all due to 
Father Sheldon. I’d believe anything Father Sheldon 
says, but the wife is a wise woman. Anyway, it was 
Father Sheldon began it all. It’s a quare world. 
Sure they say now’’, looking at me _ shrewdly, 
“that some of the clergy don’t like him, that 
he’s upsetting the old easy ways when the priests 
only said Mass and collected the dues. The wife, 
who can’t bear a word against the clergy, says it’s 
a trial all the saints have to go through. I think 
myself it’s a great shame. To come back to the 
garden. Father Sheldon has a farm of ten acres, with 
the best gravel pit in the parish at one end of it. It’s 
a nursery garden, half the farm is. The priest used 
to get us all to help him in planting things an odd day 
now and then, and he was always showing us little 
things, how to plant a gooseberry bush or to graft an 
apple tree. Then he’d come round to the house, 
innocent as you like, and he’d say, ‘ Tim, I think a 
row of gooseberry bushes along that walk would do 
well’, or ‘A pear tree would take the nakedness off 
that wall. I’ve a few slips I don’t want that I can 
let you have’. Or ‘ The path wants gravel, Tim. I 
know you haven’t any here. Send up a cart to my pit 
and you can have as muchas you like. I want to be rid 
of it’. Troth, before we knew where we were we all 
had gardens. Then he started the co-operative. We 
used to sell our butter in Bunnahone in lumps at six- 
pence a pound, and now we get a shilling for it, and have 
one of the finest creameries in the country all our own. 
Then he began on the eggs and chickens. Where do 
you think ihe wife sells hers? In London, no less! 
and a fine price she gets for them too. But I couldn’t 
tell you the half of it in a morning. The fun of it is 
that he says he did nothing, and that we do all the 
work. And the puzzle is that what he says is true in 
away. We do all the work, but all the same it was 
he put it all in our heads. When I start talking about 
him I can’t stop; but I must hurry in to confession. 
He must be nearly done hearing by this.”’ 

We went back hurriedly to the kitchen. A few 
people were still standing before the door of the sitting- 
room in which Father Sheldon was hearing confessions, 
waiting their turn to go in, others were kneeling on 
the kitchen floor. Pat Donlon was busily transforming 
the well-scrubbed deal kitchen table into a temporary 
altar. He had all the fittings in a collapsible wooden 
case, called ‘‘ the station box ’’, and with the deftness 
of long practice soon had the altar ready for mass. 

As I knelt when the priest began the opening 
psalm, I feit in some inexplicable way that we 
were here at the heart of faith. The priest, stand- 
ing on a piece of clean sacking, was bowed before the 
rude altar. Even Pat Donlon’s uncouth voice fitted 
the surroundings. The sun shone slantwise through 
the window in front of which the altar was placed, and 
played on the old priest’s silvered hair. It fell on me 
through the open door, and found many reflections in 
the crockery that hung on the dresser by my side. The 
fire crackled on the open hearth: a large kettle, that 
hung high on a crane so as not to boil too soon, began 
to simmer gently. The faces of the kneeling wor- 
shippers were commonplace for the most part, and gave 
n® indication of any religious enthusiasm. But they 
prayed with an earnestness and attention that betokened 
some more than ordinary action of their daily lives. I 
could not help wondering what it all meant to them. 
Was it merely a routine observance, or was it a vivid 
religious experience? When the bell rang before the 
consecration an unbroken silence filled the room—a 
silence that could almost be felt. I was conscious of 
some great store of emotion finding expression in ways 
I could not understand, and could only dimly guess at. 
At each tinkle of the little bell as the priest knelt 
before the host and chalice, and raised them aloft, I was 
conscious of some common spiritual movement in which 
the whole congregation seemed to participate. As the 


priest knelt for the last time, one immense sigh arose 
from the whole body of worshippers, who seemed to 
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have shared an experience that stirred each to the 
depths. After that silence of two or three minutes, the 
tension seemed to break; a cock crowed in the yard; 
there was coughing and shuffling of feet. The kettle, 
which was now approaching boiling point, began to 
simmer more loudly. At the Communion all received 
the Blessed Sacrament reverently. The earnestness of 
the priest’s words ‘‘ Corpus domini nostri Jesu Christi 
custodiat animam tuam in vitam eternam’”’, as he dis- 
tributed the particles and the nervous reverence with 
which each received it made me feel that this breaking 
of bread, in one form or another a symbol of unity as 
old as the world itself, was a bond of love which the 
world would be all the poorer for losing. This thought 
got emphasis as my eyes rested on a bundle of wheat- 
ears tied to one of the rafters in the roof, the uncon- 
scious offering of the Doyle household to the Goddess 
Ceres, whose name even was probably unknown to 
them. 

At the end of the Mass the priest knelt in silent 
thanksgiving for a few minutes. The people got 
up from their knees and made for the door as 
if to go home. They had no intention of going, 
but it was part of the etiquette of the occasion. 
Mr. and Mrs. Doyle stood by the door, intercepted 
each visitor attempting to pass out, and gave a 
cordial invitation to breakfast, which was accepted 
with some gracious speech in each case. The house 
in which a station is held is, it appears, free to all 
the village for the religious service from immemorial 


usage, but the breakfast which always follows is a 


matter of private hospitality. These preliminaries 
having been arranged, the men retired to the garden 
for a morning smoke. Father Sheldon continued his 
thanksgiving in ‘‘the room’’. Pat Donlon soon took 
down the altar, and put it away in its box. The table 
on which it stood was drawn to the middle of the kitchen. 
Mrs. Doyle and her daughter, helped by all the women 
visitors, busied themselves in preparaticn for break- 
fast. Two tables, one in the sitting-room and one in 
the kitchen, were quickly laid with spotless cloths, 
‘ironed by myself’’, Mrs. Doyle admitted to an ad- 
miring neighbour. Small cakes, baked overnight, were 
heated. The “‘ priest’s toast’’ was made by Mrs. 
Doyle herself. An immense pot full of eggs was hung 
over the fire. Piles of cut bread and butter, delicious 
butter in prints, glass jars of home-made jam soon 
covered the tables. I was given a seat of honour near 
Father Sheldon at the sitting-room table. None of 
the women sat down, but moved about helping the men. 

Father Sheldon gradually drew the men into conver- 
sation. Soon he was told all the local joys and 
sorrows: Pat Ruane, who emigrated three years ago, 
had been appointed ‘‘roundsman’”’ in the New York 
Police: Mary Daly had become head mistress of a 
school at Wigan ; Katie Carty, ‘‘ poor girl ’’, was in ‘‘a 
decline ’’ and was expected home from America any 
day ; the tenants who had bought their holdings under 
the Land Act were ‘‘ doing finely ’’. For all the priest 
had a word of sympathy or encouragement. 

As the priest left the house all knelt to receive his 
blessing, and joined in the simple prayer ‘‘ May God 
bless you too, Father ’’. 


IN A GREEN LAND. 
By W. H. Hupson. 


WHEN starting the second article my intention was 

to describe my adventures with those rare little 
birds I had come to seek, but the people of the cottage, 
with their winning ways and human sorrows and sweet- 
ness, came between me and my subject; writing of 
them, I came to the end of the chapter without saying 
whether or not I had found my bird, or even mentioning 
its species. 

It happened that about a year or fourteen months 
before a friend wrote to inform me that by chance he 
had discovered a new locality for the Dartford Warbler, 
that delicate birdling of the furze-bush, our furze-wren, 


so persistently sought after for many years past by our 
collectors. He was cycling in the south country, and 
when going by a side-road at the edge of a wide heath 
or moor caught sight of a pair flitting among some furze 
bushes. He had never previously seen the bird, but I 
was Satisfied that he was right in his identification—that 
he was about the last man to make a mistake in such a 
matter. I may add that this same keen observer is not 
known to me personally ; we correspond, and having the 
same feeling about birds are naturally friends. He is 
not known as an ornithologist: he is one of those 
strange but not very uncommon persons who lead a 
double life. To the theatre-going public he is a finished 
actor, and those who know him only in his impersona- 
tions would, I imagine, hear with surprise, perhaps 
incredulity, that, off the boards, he is a haunter of silent, 
solitary places where birds inhabit, that in these com- 
munings he has a joy with which the playgoer inter- 
meddleth not. 

The heath was a very extensive one, covering an area 
of several square miles, and it was not strange that when 
I searched the spot he had described I failed to find the 
birds. I then set patiently and methodically to work 
to search the furzy places, especially where the growth 
was thickest, in other parts, and after two entire days 
spent in this quest I began to fear I was not going to 
find them after all. But I had spent so many days and 
weeks on former occasions in searching for this same 
most illusive little creature in eight or nine other spots 
where I have found him in the south and west country, 
and knew his hiding habits so well, that I still allowed 
myself to hope. However, after yet another morning 
spent in vain I resolved to give it up that same 
evening and go back west. It had been labour in vain, 
I thought sadly, then smiled and felt a little encouraged 
to remember that ‘‘ Labour in Vain’’ was the actual 
name of a barren stony piece of ground with a little 
furze growing on it, where many years ago I had found 
my first furze-wren—a spot distant about thirty miles 
from the nearest known locality for the bird. 

I then went to a high barrow on the heath and sat 
down to meditate and cool myself in the wind; there 
my attention was attracted to a litter of feathers near 
my feet of some small bird on which a sparrow-hawk 
had recently fed. The body feathers were red or 
chestnut brown, the quills black or blackish brown. I 
began to speculate as to the species, when it all at once 
occurred to me that these were the two colours of the 
furze-wren. The wind was blowing strong and carry- 
ing the feathers, red and black, fast «way—in two or 
three minutes there would be few left to judge from. 
I quickly gathered those that remained clinging to the 
stunted heath on the barrow-top and began examining 
them. No, the sparrow-hawk had not struck down 
and devoured that most unlikely bird, the furze-wren : 
there remained one little quill with a white border and 
one small pure white feather. They were linnet’s 
feathers—the dark wing feathers and the chestnut-red 
body feathers from the back. 

Now this trivial incident of the barrow-top, where I 
went to meditate and did not do so, served as a fillip 
to my flagging energies, and I immediately went off 
across the heath in quest of my bird again, making for 
a point about three-quarters of a mile away which I 
had hunted over two or three days before. I had not 
proceeded more than about three hundred yards when, 
in the most unlikely spot in the whole place, I caught 
sight of a minute, black-looking bird flitting rapidly out 
of one low, ragged furze-bush and vanishing into 
another. Here was my furze-wren ! 

Nothing now remained to do but to snuggle down 
in a cluster of heather and to sit there motionless and 
watch, and in due time the bird reappeared with his 
mate, and they came to and scolded me, then, seeing 
me so still, went away about their business. 

In one thing this pair disappointed me. My first 
object in going to the heath was to make sure that they 
were still there; I had another, which was not to pull 
their nesting-bush to pieces, to let in the ‘sunlight, 
rearrange it, and then photograph the nest ‘‘ in its 
natural surroundings ’’, as our fictionists of the camera 
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have it, but to describe the song immediately after 
listening to it, when the impression would be fresh in 
the mind. This bird, from dawn to dark, declined to 
sing or say anything except that he objected to my 
presence. His girding note is like that of a refined 
whitethroat—he chides you like a fairy. The songless- 
ness was no doubt due to the fact that there was no 
other pair, or no cock bird, to provoke him, in that 
part. 
One evening, three days later, I was in another part 
of the heath, about half a mile from the breeding-place 
of the first pair, when a small bird flitted up from the 
furze and perched for a few moments on the topmost 
twig of a bush; another furze-wren, his dainty figure 
silhouetted, black as jet, against the pale evening sky, 
on the summit of his black and gold furze-bush! It 
was a joyful moment, a discovery wholly unexpected, 
as I had previously explored that part and found 
nothing. It was in a spot where the furze grew in a 
dense thicket, four to six or seven feet high, and cover- 
ing three or four acres of ground. As a rule the bird 
prefers a sparser growth with open spaces among the 
bushes. 

My bird soon vanished and refused to come out 
again. Something better followed; fifty yards further 
on a second bird appeared and perched on a_ bush 
began to sing, allowing me to approach to within 
twenty yards of him. He too then dived down into the 
thicket and was seen no more. I went home with that 
small song in me, but did not attempt to describe it, 
as I wished first to hear it again more freely and fully 
uttered. 

Next dav I found no fewer than nine pairs, all living 
and breeding near together, at that one point in the 
vast, dense thicket. Outside it was all empty and 
barren; just there the little living gems sparkled in pro- 
fusion. But how melancholy to think that any cunning 
scoundrel hired by a private collector, or the keeper of 
a bird-stuffer’s shop who calls himself ‘‘ Naturalist ’’, 
might appear any moment with an air-gun and extirpate 
the whole colony in the course of a morning ! 

I found that my best time to observe these birds was 
about five o’clock in the morning, when they are most 
excitable and vocal. I would then sometimes have two, 
at times three, pairs about me, flitting hither and thither, 
vanishing and reappearing, scolding and by and by 
fighting; for any spot in which I stationed myself to 
observe them would be within the territory of a parti- 
cular pair, and when other pairs came in to assist in 
the demonstration against me, they were regarded as 
intruders. The cock in possession of the ground would 
resent their presence and sing defiantly, the other would 
reply, but was never able to stand against the furious 
anset which would follow; in every case he was chased 
ignominiously back to his own ground. The victor 
would then return to pour out his triumph and challenge 
to all outsiders. 

The song, albeit so passionate, does not carry far, so 
that to hear it well the listener must be as near as 
he can possibly get to the bird. It is short, lasting 
only a few seconds at each repetition, but when in the 
singing spirit the little vocalist will sometimes continue 
the performance for several minutes at a stretch. As 
to the character of the song, Montagu, who was the 
first man in England to write about it, said that it 
resembled the song of the stonechat. That is true, 
since the little chat’s song is composed of a few low 
and guttural notes interspersed with others bright and 
clear; but Montagu omitted to say that he spoke only 
of the chat’s song uttered from a perch, and not the 
song the same bird emits when he rises high in the air 
and, falling and rising, pours out his little rhythmical 
melody—his better song. But the song, or rather 
songs, of the stonechat are known to few persons, 
owing to the fact that this bird is intolerant of the 
presence of a human being near him. Heard at a con- 
siderable distance, the lower notes in the song of the 
furze-wren are lost, and the sound that reaches the 
ear might be taken for a stonechat, or linnet, or 
dunnock, or even a pipit. The whitethroat, heard in 
the same localities, has a louder, coarser song, which is 


not much softened or etherealised by distance. The 
whitethroat’s girding or chiding note is familiar to 
everyone ; the chiding note of the furze-wren is like the 
same note subdued ‘and softened. It is this same 
chiding or scolding note which is used in singing, only 
louder and more musical and uttered with such extra- 
ordinary rapidity that the note may be repeated eighteen 
or twenty times in three seconds of time. The most 
hurried singing of the sedge-warbler seems an almost 
languid performance in comparison. This rapid utter- 
ance produces the effect of a continuous or sustained 
sound, like the recling of the grasshopper-warbler ; the 
character of the sound is, however, not the same; it is 
rather like a buzzing or droning, as of a stag beetle or 
cockchafer in flight, only with a slightly metallic and 
musical quality added. This buzzing stream of sound 
is interspersed with small, fine, bright, clear notes, both 
shrill and mellow. Some of these are very pure and 
beautiful. 
Meredith says of the lark’s song that it is a 


‘* silver chain of sound 
Of many links, without a break ’’. 


The same may be said of many other songsters all the 
world over—all, in fact, that do not sing in a leisurely 
manner, or, like the throstle and nightingale, with 
frequent pauses. but chains differ in form, and so with 
these chains of sound of the rapid singers: in some the 
links (the notes) may be seen and distinguished as 
separate parts of the piece. In the furze-wren it is not 
so; the excessive rapidity with which the notes are 
emitted and repeated makes the performance more like 
a close-woven cord than a chain, and, to continue the 
metaphor, we may see it as a black or grey cord, set 
and sparkling with loose thread-ends of silver, gold and 
scarlet. The black or sombre cord represents the low 
chiding or buzzing sound, the brilliant threads the 
bright, shrill and delicate sounds. 

The furze-wren is one of our minor songsters, rank- 
ing with the stonechat, dunnock, redstart, and lesser 
whitethroat. Its chief interest is its originality—its 
unlikeness to that of any other singer. This makes it 
difficult to describe, since we cannot convey an impres- 
sion of a bird sound or song except by likening it to 
other well-known sounds or songs. Our ornithologists, 
who have written about the bird for the last century 
and a half, have not attempted to describe its song. I 
remember that I once asked the late Howard Saunders 
why this was so, and his reply was that the furze-wren 
has such a curious little jiggy song that you couldn’t 
describe it. One can describe the song of any un- 
human being, from a shrill insect to an angel, but the 
sad truth of the matter is that the impression cannot 
b2 conveyed by words to another. Nevertheless your 
description is a help to the bird-seeker. You have not 
given him an image of the song—only the bird itself 
can do that, but you help him to identify the singer 
when he first hears it. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
‘‘ITALIAN JUSTICE.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW. 


40 Leinster Square, Bayswater W. 
15 June 1912. 

Sir,—Mr. Richard Bagot’s assurance ‘‘ that an 
Englishman has only to advance arguments of a more 
worthy nature [than mine] in order to obtain the satis- 
faction I appear to desire’’, exposes his complete 
ignorance of the outrage perpetrated on me forty years 
ago. I refer him to the Bodleian Library in Oxford 
for the exact particulars, including Earl Granville’s 
claim for a pecuniary indemnity and payment of my 
legal expenses, together with my pamphlet on ‘‘ How 
the Police Manage in Italy ’’. Can it be that Mr. Bagot, 
who is so tender of his own ‘“‘ prejudices ’’, can regard 
the seizure in broad daylight of an English subject by 
Italian Carabinieri, his torture by thumbscrews, and im- 
prisonment for thirty-six hours, as an affair of secondary 
importance? Not so did our Foreign Minister, and 
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forced by him to bring the matter to trial, it resulted 
in my full acquittal, and a verdict exonerating me from 
all blame in an Italian Court of Justice. As I wrote 
on 25 May to you, ‘‘I have repeatedly challenged all 
Italian ‘ detractors’, and yet, curiously enough, I have 
never met or discovered any individual who has cared 
to contradict me in or out of print’’. Mr. Bagot finds 
it difficult to learn ‘‘ why I should appeal to Italian 
‘detractors’ to contradict statements concerning 
Italians themselves ’’’. My opinion, unshaken by him, 
still is that only an Italian can properly assume the char- 
acter of a defender of Italian conduct. Certainly the 
limited knowledge Mr. Bagot claims to possess of 
modern Italy (home and foreign politics) can ill afford to 
make him astonished that I have produced no ‘‘ convinc- 
ing argument ’’, except the fact ‘* that forty years ago I 
received near Naples an injury for which I obtained 
no legal redress’, and therefore condemn wholesale 
‘* Ttalian national honour ’’. When in the thick of the 
conflict an English newspaper, the ‘‘ Daily News’”’, 
suggested this appeal to the ‘‘ honour ”’ of Italians I 
discovered that the quality was non-existent. Mr. Bagot 
dwells philosophically on ‘‘a personal resentment ”’ 
lasting forty years as a sorry basis for attempting to 
prove that Italian action in Tripoli is aggressive. Let 
Mr. Bagot realise that a wrong is not diminished an 
iota by delay; rather, indeed, the contrary; and Italian 
brigandage on a large scale is part and parcel of the 
same treachery which by sure and slow degrees refused 
to grant redress, apology, or indemnity for an act of 
barbarity inflicted on an isolated Englishman. 

Mr. Bagot speaks of his own severe strictures on 
Italian methods of justice ; a more complete study of my 
cause célébre can teach him more than he ever knew. 
Serenades and Roman candles to celebrate Mr. Bagot’s 
conversion to Italian views seem to have blinded him. 
I have counted innumerable friends amongst Italians 
during my twenty-five years’ residence in Italy, and 
may safely say that very few of my printed letters in 
English or Italian newspapers refer to the sufferihgs 
I endured forty years ago. So much for Mr. Bagot’s 
allusion to my animosity, always carefully smothered 
by me against individuals. 

I cannot say much for the independence of the Italian 
Press ; indeed, wishing to show the universal interest in 
England, our British Consul offered a translation of an 
article in the ‘‘ Times’”’, which a Neapolitan journal 
refused to print except on payment of 400 lire. 

Sir William Stirling ‘Maxwell, perhaps the most 
learned member of our House of Commons, brought 
my case before the House twice, and drew from an 
Under Secretary the reply that the Italian Government 
*‘had treated my case in a manner H.M. Government 
had not a right to expect ’’; also Sir J. Eardley Wilmot 
somewhat prematurely pushed a further inquiry with the 
same result. 

But foremost of all, Dr. Agostino Bertani invited 
a reply from the Italian Minister in the Chamber of 
Deputies at Rome to his question concerning my mal- 
treatment at Naples; this question and the shameful 
reply filled two or three pages of the ‘‘ Report ’’ of the 
Italian Hansard. I possess copies, and Bertani’s threat 
that my case would never be forgotten in England is 
perhaps (as you see to-day) true. 

When indignation was at fever heat the Italian 
Government told our Foreign Office that the Cara- 
binieri had been severely punished. When the demand 
for indemnity arose the Italian Government said the 
Carabinieri had been absolved by the same court that 
had tried me. Finally and lastly, they confessed that 
they had never been tried at all. The last is probably 
the truth, as I believe this body of men are not 
amenable to the civil law and must be tried by court 
martial. I was said to have committed high treason, 
and to have been a spy of the English Government. 

Bertani three times in his harangue before the Italian 
Parliament called me l’instancabile (untiring) Mercer, 
and now, approaching my eightieth birthday, I doubt- 
less deserve the appellation. 

Your most ‘obedient servant, 
WILLIAM MERCER. 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY REVIEV 
ORANGEMEN. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—You state that Ulster’s battle is the battle of 
the whole Empire, because Home Rule is a step all 
but irrevocable towards the break-up of the British 
Empire. May be; but the Ulsterman is not thinking 
of that. He is as much a stranger to Imperialist as he 
is to Nationalist sentiment. He still lives in what you 
characterise as ‘‘one of the most ignoble phases in 
British politics ’’. Why, after all, should not 
Unionists, Conservative Unionists, admit the fact? 
There is no danger of an Orange defection. The Ulster- 
man will not kick the King’s crown into the Boyne. 
His anti-Irish prejudice will always outweigh his 
anger with England. Acting with the Southern Pro- 
testants and an independent layman’s party of Catho- 
lics, he could defend himself very well in an Irish 
Parliament against the machinations of the wicked 
priest ; but such a prospect is, as you say, small conso- 
lation to him. He wants to have nothing to do with 
Ireland. Yours faithfully, 


AND 


PASSIVE-RESISTANCE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
24 June igr2. 


Sir,—The Radical Press is denouncing the Duchess 
of Somerset and others for advocating passive-resistance 
to the Insurance Act. Passive-resistance is still prac- 
tised by Radical Nonconformists. It has become sucha 
commonplace that save in local rural papers, where 
news is scarce and space abundant, the Press does not 
trouble to mention it; nevertheless, it occurs regularly. 
The Education Bill is the law of the land. But between 
it and the Insurance Bill there are fundamental differ- 
ences. The Education Bill is a well-considered measure, 
passed after adequate discussion. . It needed not the 
thousands of officials to explain it, nor the millions of 
leaflets sent from door to door, like those of quack 
medicines, to boom its benefits. On the other hand, the 
Insurance Act is purely a vote-catching dodge, forced 
through the House and on the nation without adequate 
discussion or mandate, and before its author and his. 
precious officials themselves understand it. Its benefits 
are quite problematical, and, in spite of the cheap-jack 
cry ‘‘ ninepence for fourpence’’ to make it palatable, 
are not to be felt in the least degree for six months, 
if then. Its author admits that it will be necessary to 
amend it in the working. Moreover, no further penalty 
beyond the recovery of the unpaid education rate is. 
inflicted on passive-resisting Nonconformists, but a 
penalty of £10 is to be enforced against those who 
passively resist the exactions of the Insurance Act. 

Passive-resistance is upheld and was, I believe, first 
advocated by Dr. Clifford and the leading Noncon- 
formists, yet, because the man whom they admire has 
forced this measure on the country by a series of tricks 
and dodges, they most solemnly denounce anyone who 
dares to follow their example and passively resist its 
demands. 

Imagine the outcry that would be raised by the present 
active passive-resisters if Unionists proposed that 
they should be fined £10 for their presumption. The 
Education Act is as much the law of the land as the 
Insurance Act. The £10 penalty was doubtless de- 
signed to prevent passive-resistance, which is only right 
when practised by Radical Nonconformists ; no one else 
is supposed to have a conscience that need be respected. 

I am, Sir, yours ete. 
x. @ P. 


UNIONISM AND THE EMPIRE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Co. Wicklow, 16 June 1912. 


Sir,—I have been reading the Saturpay Review, 
and, as usual, have been much helped to understand 
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many public matters in which women, as a rule, are not 
supposed to be interested. “ 

The women who really care for Imperial politics are 
legion, but they seldom speak of them outside their 
own family and friends. They are afraid of newspapers 
and shy of public utterance, especially in a time when 
women run riot in speech and action. This being so, 
I would not have written to you at all but for a para- 
graph in last week’s Sarurpay Review: “Still it is 
very hard on the keen and bold Unionists in the House, 
who are now settling down to their fierce fight that 
they should not get more attention from the bulk of 
their friends in the country ’’. 

Such words seemed a challenge to me and to all 
women who, like me, are born Imperialists, who do 
truly love their whole vast country, the British Empire. 
I am only one of many thousands of women who watch 
and hope for the Unionist party. For to us they re- 
present the Great Britain, here and beyond the seas, 
that glorious Empire for which our sons have fought 
and will fight again. Party politics are nothing to us, 
we ‘see only our country (England, Scotland, and 
Ireland) united under one king; the future of our 
children assured. 

Iam yours faithfully, 
F. M. K. 


MR. MASEFIELD’S POETRY. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Northgate, Wakefield, 16 July 1912. 

Sir,—You tell me that I must now offer the last 
word in this controversy, which T. W. H. C. began. 
From his latest and longest utterance I gather that 
my brief quotations from his miscellaneous works have 
annoyed him. Granting his own declared standpoint, 
I cannot divine the secret of this irritation. If such 
instances asI gave are manifestly ‘‘ frivolous ’’, and can 
all be paralleled (as he says) ‘* without discredit to any- 
body ’’, I should expect from him not anger, but a 
spirit more serene and composed than ever. He com- 
plains that my quotations are not the kind of quotations 
he asked for. This grievance, whether well or ill 
grounded, does not disconcert me in the least. I gave 
such quotations as might serve, in my own opinion, to 
justify my own original point ; in other words, to ‘‘ dis- 
count the moral force ’’ of a writer who first insinuates 
and then maintains the most serious of all charges 
against the moral character and motive of another 
writer’s work. 

Lord Alfred Douglas thinks I show ‘‘ extreme tender- 
ness for Radicals ’’ when I quote with disapproval a 
pointless, low and insulting reference to the ladies of 
Radical Ministers : 


** Who married the chemical trade 
Whose wives are so palpably ours ”’. 


I do not argue the matter. Every man to his taste. If 
the taste and reasoning processes of Lord Alfred 
Douglas are shared by your readers, I frankly recognise 
that my anthological labours have been in vain. 

For Mr. Masefield, at any rate, things are not quite 
so black as they seemed. Lord Alfred Douglas in his 
first letter writes: ‘‘ I denied Mr. Masefield’s claim to 
the honourable title of poet’’. The same critic in his 
second letter observes: ‘‘ As to Mr. Masefield he is a 
young man, and there is no saying that he may not 
yet write some good poetry. Neither T. W. H.C. nor 
I have ever attempted to deny this’’. Mr. Masefield 
therefore may take heart; though how the patronising 
conjecture as to his future is arrived at, seeing that 
his present performances ‘‘ are not poetry at all’’ but 
‘“muddy doggerel’’, it is not easy to determine. 
T. W. H. C. is equally mysterious. ‘‘ Twice ’’, he tells 
us, ‘‘ I have said that neither ‘ The Everlasting Mercy ’ 
nor ‘ The Widow in the Bye Street’ has the smallest 
claim to consideration as an addition to the stock and 
substance of English poetry.’’ Later on he advises 
Mr. Masefield to expurgate the same poems; adding 
that ‘‘ all the effect of either poem, whether artistic 
or moral, might be preserved and even intensified by 


| 


pruning, excision and restraint’’. The plain reader 
will find it hard to see what artistic effect can be pos- 
sessed by poems which are not poetry at all; harder 
still to see what moral effect can be possessed by poems 
which T. W. H. C. himself has ‘‘summed up as 
brutality, lust and murder done into rhyme and tricked 
out with Brummagem religious symbois ’’; and hardest 
of all to see how pruning and excision can ‘“ preserve 
and even intensify ’’ effects which do not exist to begin 
with. 

By way of adding colour to charges which he cannot 
sustain and will not retract, T. W. H. C. parades before 
us a deep general concern for what he calls, in his 
incisive fashion, ‘‘ the preservation of the virtually un- 
soiled spirit which informs and makes treasurable for 
us the stock and substance of our poetical heritage’’. 
It would have been more to the purpose if he had found 
space, in the course of his three columns and a half, 
to answer the central point-of my last letter. I invited 
your readers to take *‘ The Everlasting Mercy’”’ as a 
whole, to note its dramatic purpose, and to say that this 
purpose is not only legitimate for art, but such as 
would commend itself, to plain and orthodox religious 
people, on the strength of its moral content pure and 
simple. In response to T. W. H. C.’s suggestion 
that Mr. Masefield’s work is ‘‘a greasy surfeit for 
the libidinous’’, I stated in clear language what those 
words would really mean, and I defined a ‘‘ libidinous ”’ 
writer as one who indulges and communicates a 
relish of vice for its own sake. T. W. H. C. dis- 
misses my definition as ‘‘ wonderful ’’, but he does not 
attempt to meet it, nor to disprove my contention that 
the very passages he singles out, so far from being 
calculated to attract the foul-minded, are a purposely 
powerful and horrifying picture of the mire from which 
Saul Kane was redeemed. T. W. H. C. now attempts 
to blacken Mr. Masefield still further by setting his 
poems in a line with the fiction of one or two malodorous 
novelists whose works have offended good men and 
women by a tone and spirit patently directed to under- 
mine the sanctions of public morality, of holy matri- 
mony, and of Christian society as a whole. What 
fundamental affinity is discoverable or conceivable 
between such writers and Mr. Masefield I cannot guess, 
nor does T. W. H. C. explain. He is not a pellucid 
thinker at the best of times ; and I am willing to suppose 
that mental confusion, rather than fresh malice, is the 
source of this particular slander. I hesitate to say as 
much for the other and equally unsupported statement 
that Mr. Masefield in his ‘‘ commercial pornography ”’ is 
only beginning ‘‘ to do for poetry what so many of his 
friends and supporters ’’ (T. W. H. C. does not name 
them) ‘‘ have done for prose ’’. 

My summary of the whole question is that 
T. W. H. C., from the very outset, has assumed on 
the part of Mr. Masefield a corrupt motive for which 
the published poems themselves afford no shadow of 
evidence. So saturated is T. W. H. C. with this 
original assumption that he now suggests—in his inso- 
lent offer of advice to this gentleman whom he has 
befouled—that Mr. Masefield may ‘‘ well content him- 
self ’’ with the considerable ‘‘ monetary reward ”’ which 
‘“he must have already obtained’”’. A critic whose 
plane of vision is thus unconsciously revealed may 
perhaps be excused if he can see no sincerity and no 
beauty in the honest attempt of a contemporary poet 
to depict the strange and inspiring proximity, in lowest 
human lives, of the mud and the stars. 

With T. W. H. C. in his vein of autobiography I have 
small concern. I leave others to discover those ‘‘ pro- 
found contentions ’’ which he tells us ‘‘ it has been at 
once his misfortune and privilege to put forward’’. As 
for his ‘‘ general authority in the world of letters ’’ (a 
phrase of mine which I see he has taken quite literally) 
he need not suspect me of any desire to ‘‘ bully ’’ him 
‘‘out of it’’. I learn with regret that he has purchased 
it so dearly, and shall be glad if he enhances it in the 
future by some considerable work devoted, not so much 
to the bludgeoning of things he dislikes, as to generous 
appreciation of something he can admire. 

In the course of this correspondence T. W. H. C. 
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has adorned me with some curious epithets. I am 
fortunate, however, in having ‘‘drawn’’ him to an 
extent that will enable your readers to gauge for them- 
selves his controversial resources, and to capture the 
full aroma of his style. Nobody I trust will blame me 
for neglecting, on a serious issue, the Gilbertian oppor- 
tunities afforded by the coalition of the former joint 
editors, with their mutual testimonials, their recom- 
mendation of humility to others, and their metropolitan 
sensitiveness to rustic criticism. 
I owe an apology to you, Sir, for the immense con- 
sumption of your space; and to Mr. Masefield for the 
many liberties I have taken, as a total stranger, with 
his name. 
I am, Sir, etc., 
J. E. Barton. 


[This correspondence is closed.—Ep. S.R.] 


A BUNKER’S HILL TROPHY. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Carlton Hotel, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
25 June 1912. 


Sir,—So many tricks are played on British honour 
and British interests by appeals to a too prevalent 
maudlin sentiment that I am constrained to lay before 
you a letter from Captain F. C. Wurtle, late of the 8th 
Quebec Royal Rifles, dealing amongst other things with 
an American attempt to get back a gun captured by the 
British at Bunker’s Hill. At that battle (claimed as a 
victory by the Americans) the British troops attacked 
in heavy marching order, and the American riflemen 
reserved their fire until they saw the whites of the 
Britishers’ eyes, with the result that the front ranks 
went down and the remnant recoiled. At the foot of the 
hill they threw off their knapsacks and leather stocks 


and again advanced to the assault, with the result that } 


they captured the position and some of the American 
guns, among others one bearing the arms of the State 
of Massachusetts. This gun was brought to Quebec, 
probably when our troops evacuated the revolting 
colonies. When they were gradually withdrawn from 
our loyal colony of Canada (which had become ‘* The 
Dominion ’’) I was sent in 1871 to raise a force of 
Canadian artillery to garrison Quebec, and appointed to 
the command. 

The gun in question was handed over to me by Major 
W. H. Tapp, Imperial Ordnance Department, as a 
trophy captured at Bunker’s Hill, and placed in my 
charge, with other ordnance, as Dominion Inspector of 
Artillery. I had it mounted with an inscription on the 
carriage, and handed it over on leaving Quebec to the 
officer succeeding me in command, and the charge has 
been so continued. 

Several attempts have been made by citizens of 
the United States to get possession of this trophy— 
bought by the blood of British soldiers. These insidious 
efforts are being continued, and may be successful, as 
I have known them to be in other instances, for want 
of publicity. 

Yours obediently, 
T. Bianp Srrance, Major-General. 


**THE BLOOD OF DANTON.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
S82 Elm Park Gardens S.W. 


Sir,—If you can spare a few lines of your correspon- 
dence columns from the discussion of Robert Lowe’s 
epitaph and Mr. Masefield’s poems, I should like to point 
out an error you have made in ascribing to Robespierre 
the cry that ‘‘ the blood of Danton choked him’”’. It 
was when he had become hoarse with the effort to make 
himself heard above the din of the Convention that a 
young Dantonist, Garnier de l’Aube, cried out ‘‘ The 
blood of Danton chokes him’’. It is said that Robes- 


whom you upbraid me? Cowards! why then did you 
not save him ?”’ 
Yours etc. 
E. W. Urgunart. 


PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Reigate, 3 July. 
Sir,—Mr. John Murray must, I think, be mistaken 
in his reference to the epitaph on Mr. Lowe. He 
writes : ‘‘ Among the papers of an old friend who died 
forty-five years ago, and who was associated with 
many of the leading men of his day, I as his executor 
iound the following version of the famous epitaph’’. 
I am not certain in what year the epitaph was written, 
but I believe that it was either in 1871—the year of the 
match tax Budget—or in 1872. In any case it was 
composed after Mr. Lowe became Chancellor ‘of the 
Exchequer at the end of 1868, and it is difficult there- 
fore to see how it could have~been found in the papers 

of a man who died forty-five years ago. 

Yours truly, 
W. Jeans, 
Author of ‘‘ Parliamentary Reminiscences ’’,, 


THE PEDIGREE OF LAWN TENNIS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


7 Norfolk Square, Brighton, 7 July 1912. 
Sir,—I have just read Sir Samuel Hoare’s letter on 
the origin of lawn tennis, in which he expresses a desire 
to know whether the game was played before June 1874. 
Of that I am not sure, but I certainly have a some- 
what hazy recollection of seeing the game played with 
coloured rubber balls over a net standing at least five 
feet high. This was at Government House, Ottawa 
(Rideau Hall), in the year 1874. I distinctly remember 
seeing the game played in England in the following year 

with the court marked out with white tapes. 
Your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR FLETCHER. 


**GRIN ” OR ‘GIN ”’, 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Amlwch, 10 July 1912. 

Sir,—The correspondence in your Review on the 
word ‘‘ gin’’ (or “‘ grin’’) might be supplemented by 
the following: In Job xl. 24 the R.V. gives ‘‘ pierce 
through his nose’ ‘‘ with a snare’’. The margin of 
the A.V. reads ‘‘ gin’’: ‘‘ bore his nose with a gin’’? 
Now this is evidently the modern ‘‘ gimlet’’, in a form 
which has not as yet received the diminutive termination. 
Cf. ham, ham-let, and cf. loppe, in Chaucer, for the 
feminine modern form lob-ster, webbe (weaver) for web- 
ster etc. Cruden’s Concordance, ed. 1845, gives ‘‘ grin’? 
and ‘*‘grins’’ in Job and the Psalms. Chaucer has 
bird that”’ hasteth to his grin’’, the last word 
being grin ”’ or gyrn”’ in Anglo-Saxon, and “‘ girn’” 
in Scots. Is the A.V. somewhat Scots? Add, probably, 
Massinger’s word for syphilis, ‘‘ grincomes ’’. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. H. Jonnson. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Glasgow, 8 July 1912. 

Sir,—The Rev. Douglas Macleane may be interested 
to know that the word he writes about is not by any 
means obsolete, but that it is still in everyday use in 
the West of Scotland. I have myself often, in my 
unregenerate boyhood, set “* girns’’ for rabbits. Let 
it be noted that the word here is ‘‘ girn”’, not ‘‘ grin’”’. 
If Mr. Macleane will consult Jamieson’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language ”’ he will find the word ‘‘ girn”” 
and its various meanings fully discussed. 
On looking through some of my ‘‘old Bibles’’ I 
find that in the Psalms quoted by Mr. Macleane the 
word is given as ‘‘ trappes’’ by Coverdale, 1535, and 
by Taverner, 1551; as ** grene’”’ in the earlier Wycliffe 


pierre found voice to retort, ‘‘ Is it Danton then with 


copies and ‘‘ snare”’ in the later; as ‘‘ grennes”’ in 
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Ch. Barker’s (Genevan) edition, 1599, and in the 
‘‘Bassandyne Bible”, 1579; as ‘“‘grinnes”’ and 
prennes ’’ in Andro Hart’s edition, 1610; as grins ”’ 
in an edition by John Field, 1658; as ‘‘ snares”’ in the 
‘*Doway Bible”’, 1610; as ‘‘ grins’? and ‘‘ grinnes 
in Laud’s unfortunate Prayer-book of 1637; as 
‘‘ erinnes’’ in the first issue of the first edition, A.V., 
1611; as ‘‘trappes’”’ in the ‘‘ Bishop’s Bible”’, 1572 
and 1578; as “‘grins ’’ in an edition by Baskett, Oxford, 
in 1716; as ‘‘netze’’ in Luther’s Psalter, 1599, and in 
a German edition, 1765; as ‘‘ trébuschets ”’ in a French 
edition of 1669. 

I hope these notes may be of some use to your 
correspondent. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
ALEX. NAPIER. 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 
Hog Hill, Winchelsea, 8 July. 
Sir,—While heartily endorsing your appeal for this 
cause I would also urge upon child-lovers the personal 
entertainment of little slum-dwellers at their own 
country or suburban homes, thus themselves enjoying 
the spectacle of the happiness they create and receiving 
direct the gratitude of their young beneficiaries. Surely 
this is immeasurably more satisfactory than mere im- 
personal charity administered by third parties, and 
might be rendered, in sympathetic hands, a source of 
intense interest and pleasure, the views of such little 
people upon things in general being often quaint and 
amusing in the extreme. 
Respectfully, 
Evacustes A. Puipson. 


WAYSIDE. 
ITTLE star-like faces, 
You are sweet to me, 
All your tinted graces 
Quite a mystery. 


Why is one in yellow 
And another red, 
Rising by its fellow 
From the earth’s brown bed? 


Some look up to heaven ; 
Others bowed and shy, 

At high noon or even 
Meet the passer-by. 


Clad in gorgeous vesture 
Or arrayed in white, 
Without sound or gesture, 

Ye rejoice my sight. 


Bells with perfume weighted 
Fill the calm night air, 

And each flower freighted 
Radiates its share. 


Would they bright-winged lovers, 
Do the insects know 

What their meaning covers, 
Flitting to and fro? 


Do the colours waken 
Visions as to man, 
Or is pollen taken 
All the nature-plan ? 


Yet they make us wonder, 
And the human mind 
Can perceive and ponder, 
Seeking ; not to find. 


GEORGE IVEs. 


REVIEWS. 
OXFORDSHIRE ESSAYS. 


“The Oxford Country: its Attractions and Associations 
described by several Authors.’’ Collected and 
arranged by R. T. Giinther. London: Murray. 
1912. 7s. 6d. net. 


Oxford Country ”’ isa collection of local essays 
which will be agreeable in proportion to the 
reader’s kindly memories of the places mentioned or 
described. It is in no sense a complete book. It is 
without plan or order. It abounds in repetitions. 
Rarely do any of the writers get beyond lazy gossip 
which can mean nothing to the world in general. But 
it is not aimed at the world in general. The greater 
number of the essays are taken from the ‘* Oxford 
Magazine ’’ and retain the character given to them by 
the writer’s sense of addressing his sympathetic peers. 
Messrs. W. Warde Fowler and A. D. Godley are among 
the contributors who have a power of writing which 
cannot be subdued by these or any other conditions ; 
but even they are, from the outsider’s point of view, 
unfavourably affected by them: that is to say, they are 
long and slow and elliptical. T. E. Brown’s letter of 
1851 on a walk to Woodstock forms a chapter to itself, 
which sets an inimitable example. But in their very 
different ways Mr. Poulton’s ‘‘ Geological Walk from 
Oxford to Wheatley over Shotover Hill’’, ‘*‘ The Road 
from Henley ”’ by ‘‘ C.’’ (Mortimer Collins), the anony- 
mous ‘‘ Hunting Countries ’’, the editor’s ‘‘ Rollright 
Stones ’’, are likely to revive, if they do not create, 
pleasure here and there over the habitable world. 

The editor might, however, have arranged for a little 
less repetition, a little less inconsistency. Take, for 
example, the roads of the Oxford country. Mr. J. 
Tracey writes about the Icknield Way running ‘‘ along 
the top of the Berkshire Downs by Letcombe Castle 
behind Wantage’’. Mr. A. D. Godley calls this same 
road the Ridgeway, and rightly remarks: ‘‘ The 
popular voice is apt to call this track ‘ Roman’, which 
it is not : nor are maps infallible : some of the Ordnance 
maps give it the alternative title of ‘Icknield Way’, 
to which it has no right. That name belongs rather 
to the road on the slope of the downs from Wallingford 
to Wantage and beyond: this is a continuation of the 
Ickleton or Icknield Way, which runs parallel to the 
Chilterns, and is part of a very ancient Roman or pre- 
Roman line of communication between Eastern and 
Western England’’. Mr. J. R. Phelps is content to 
say of the Icknield Way: ‘‘Is it Romanor not? Dr. 
Plot—nomen honoratum—says No. Bishop Bennet 
supports him. Be that as it may ...’’ He goes on 
to mention the fact—which nobody ever seems to do 
more than mention—that drovers take the sheep along 
it from the Welsh border to Ilsley and further. Has 
Mr. Phelps ever met them, and does he know how they 
travel? Or has he only read about them in the ‘‘ Wilt- 
shire Archeological Journal ’’ or Miss Gossett’s ‘* Shep- 
herds of Britain’? ? The only other reference to this 
road connects it with the Iceni as if Professor Haver- 
field had never existed. It was written in 1859, but 
has been edited. Is such editing satisfactory? Mr. 
Godley could have put these other contributors right, 
but even he is very sparing of his knowledge, consider- 
ing that it is at present far from common knowledge. 
Bishop Bennet, and after him the Ordnance Survey, 
have put nearly everyone off the scent. Wise’s ‘‘ Some 
Antiquities in Berkshire’’ and Mr. Church’s letter in 
Lysons’ ‘‘ Magna Britannia’’ seem to be the only 
printed traditional evidence for the existence of an 
Icknield Way in Berkshire, outside the Saxon charters. 
Roque’s fine eighteenth-century map of Berkshire con- 
firms their statements by showing an ‘“‘ Eccleton 


Street ’’ going westward along the foot of the downs. 
Church takes it eastward as far as Streatley. Mr. 
Godley prefers Wallingford. There is some reason for 
supposing that the Thames was crossed there as well 
as at Streatley by travellers on the Icknield Way, but 
to mention this ford casually as a matter of fact in a 
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genial article on the Berkshire downs is unsatisfactory, 
because it takes for granted either common knowledge 
or easily accessible material for it, such as, we believe, 
does not exist. Nor if Mr. Godley had known Wise 
and Church would he have spoken merely of a road on 
the slope, but have discussed the alternatives. 


“THE GREEN OVERCOAT.” 


“The Green Overcoat.” By Hilaire Belloc. 
Arrowsmith. 1912. 6s. 


who has given any time to the study 
of the works of Mr. Belloc can give with some 
precision an account of that writer’s views on beer, 
barristers, the Belgian elections, and all those other 
miscellaneous matters which from time to time have 
absorbed his attention. There could, indeed, be little 
excuse for lack of knowledge on these points, for they 
have been stated often with considerable force and 
usually with sufficient clearness, and the public, whether 
interested or not, has been obliged to pay heed. 
Teetotalers, non-litigious persons, and individuals who 
take a pleasure in their insular contempt for foreign 
politics, have all alike been compelled to listen and to 
learn, for there is always the chance that Mr. Belloc 
will have something really good to say. From his 
latest book it may be gathered that he is concerned also 
with dons—University dons. Perhaps the day will 
come for a return of the compliment; examination 
papers may be set on the works of this eminent Franco- 
English writer of the neo-Georgian period. Candidates 
will, we feel sure, be able to satisfy in questions touching 
the subjects we have suggested, and, indeed, on some 
hundreds more, but they will be baffled by any tendency 
to pass from particular opinions to general views. 
Much as Mr. Belloc may dislike the comparison, we 
are bound to say that his position reminds us of that 
of Voltaire, for all his clear opinions when lumped 
together form but a chaotic whole. From this it follows 
that any general statement concerning ‘‘ The Green 
Overcoat ’’ would be misleading. The illustrations by 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton gave promise of rather an 
amusing book which would bear no kind of relationship 
to the world we live in, or to any sphere of which we 
have been led to think. But the boisterous humour 
does not extend beyond the pictures, and the reading 
of a few chapters shows that we are on familiar ground 
and among people whom the author has presented to 
us before. We thought no more of laughter, for we 
had become victims of a set smile. The ‘jester being 
present, the well-known entertainment was awaited, 
and not a single item was forgotten. But, after all, 
there was a green overcoat which had been specially 
designed, as are all such garments, to cover a variety 
of things. Gowns of the academical, rags of the prole- 
tariat, fine linen of the plutocrat, all may be concealed 
beneath this modern evolution of the primitive fig-leaf, 
which serves, too, as a pretext for this story. Mr. 
Belloc makes good use of the opportunities provided. 
Under cover of the overcoat all his favourite characters 
appear. There is the astute lawyer with the stupid 
client, the wealth-amassing Jew and the wealth-pro- 
ducing Gentile; there is the man who buys his 
baronetcy, and there is the highly respected personage 
who would not be thought of quite so highly if all were 
known. Needless to say all is known before the book 
is finished, and, to the reader at least, Professor Higgin- 
son stands revealed as a forger, a liar, and a thief. 
All this might be very pleasant fooling, but it is too 
plainly a mere repetition of what the author has said 
at other times in a less agreeable tone of voice. Mr. 
Belloc knows his particular public well enough to speak 
to it in language of gentle contempt. He emphasises 
his intimacy by use of the word ‘‘readerkin” as a 
method of address, and for those to whom he can speak 
in this fashion he always has a message. He tells them 
that they are deluded in believing they walk on their 
feet. He makes them believe that they actually walk 
on some other part of their anatomy, but, probably, on 


Bristol : 


their heads, for the world turned upside down is his 
own domain. Plenty of fun should be got from such a 
situation, but there seems little gaiety in the author’s 
nature, and his arrows of wit are always dipped with 
a certain kind of venom. As a companion for our 
lighter moments ‘‘ The Green Overcoat ’’ is disappoint- 
ing. It was Thackeray who wrote that the main body 
of a laughter-inspiring book must be calm, but in these 
pages the senses are perpetually at attention, waiting 
for the next point to be scored. Yet most of the 
author’s shafts have been winged before. Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert made good play with many of them. Perhaps 
we should like Mr. Belloc better with a little music. 


‘*NATIONS’ AIRY NAVIES.” 


By Claude Grahame-White 
London: Werner Laurie. 


“The Aeroplane in War.” 
and Harry Harper. 
1912. 12s. 6d. net. 


TAPOLEON said ‘‘I do not mind the enemy 
knowing the strength of my forces as long as he 
does not know what I am doing with them’’. The 
aeroplane affords an ideal means of finding out what 
the enemy is doing with his forces. This book 
advances strong reasons why Britain should make 
a serious effort to develop an_ efficient aeroplane 
service, if we are not to be left behind by other nations, 
or taken at a serious disadvantage in a war with a first- 
class Power. While admitting that aeroplanes are by 
no means perfect, the authors show that the progress 
already made in the years 1910 and 1911, especially in 
France and Germany, is great; and, bearing in mind 
the world’s past history of progress and invention, one 
cannot help thinking that, given time enough, human 
ingenuity and persistent effort must prevail. In the 
near future the aeroplane will be a necessity both for 
peace and war. The authors set forth in considerable 
detail what this progress is. The rapidly growing con- 
fidence of the French airmen in gusty weather and the 
valuable reports of officers taken up in aeroplanes 
during the autumn manceuvres of 1g1o induced the 
French Government to concentrate attention on flying. 
A Military Commission was formed to visit all aero- 
dromes. The competitive element in France, backed 
up, if successful, by the Government, has made all the 
difference between development and stagnation. The 
French methods led to building in the direction required 
by Government and military authorities. In the past 
the apathy of the British Government has led to stagna- 
tion. The aeroplane is net to be discussed from the 
point of view of trade—it is a vital question of national 
safety. 

Between the autumn manceuvres of 1910 and 1gIt 
there were eighteen military air stations in France. 
In the manceuvres of 1911 machines were taken up in 
winds of thirty to thirty-five miles per hour; there was 
no waiting for the wind to drop, as in 1910. The 
engines were more trustworthy and the mechanics 
better at tuning-up. Both in France and Germany 
observers in aeroplanes during the manceuvres brought 
back information which in war-time would have been 
of vital importance. In 1911 scouting aeroplanes were 
observing the enemy from heights of two thousand to 
three thousand feet, instead of one thousand feet, as 
in 1910, and the accuracy of the reports was not 
affected by the increased height. In 1909 the greatest 
height reached was five hundred feet, and in 1911 the 
height reached was thirteen thousand feet. 

Mr. Grahame-White and Mr. Harper cover the field. 
Their book should be read by all people concerned in 
flight. They show the progress made through tests and 
experiments, both in flights and construction; raising 
weights ; non-stop runs; rapid ascents; remaining at 
great heights; planing down, etc. ; while in the con- 
struction the landing chassis has been made simpler ; 
less resistance is offered to the wind by the framework ; 
there is dual engine control; the observer’s view is 
less obstructed; accommodation for engineer,. pilot, 
and observer has been provided; while the increase in 
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speed and engine-power has largely reduced the dangers 
of flying in gusty winds. 

The use of steel in construction, a reduction in the 
number of struts with a minimum of wiring, the main 
planes being made flexible with metal ribs, which 
gives increased stability in gusty winds, and the fact 
that extreme lightness is no longer insisted on, have all 
contributed towards greater safety in flying. 

A beginner can learn to fly with the minimum of 
danger by the proper supervision of a competent instruc- 
tor, by rolling and hopping practice, and by the pupil 
sitting in a wooden framework which is balanced on a 
pivot and exposed to gusts which tilt the machine over, 
the pupil correcting this by working the lever. By the 
way, a Cabinet Minister has said that a British Govern- 
ment could not buy British machines at the price of 
human life ; but practice of rolling and hopping and the 
use of the pivoted framework are not very dangerous ! 

The authors draw attention to Napoleon’s views on 
the difficulties of obtaining trustworthy news of an 
enemy’s movements. With aeroplanes a commander of 
a military or naval force can be constantly receiving 
information of them. Lack of information may suit 
the bull-at-the-gate method of making war, but for the 
method of playing a waiting game and making a master 
move after the battle scheme has revealed itself sound 
and continuous information is of vital importance. Air 
scouts are the very thing for this. Would the disaster 
of Spion Kop have happened had aeroplanes been 
on the spot? When operating in a strange country 
accurate information of roads, rivers, railways etc. can 
be rapidly supplied, and the Commander-in-Chief can 
be carried about quickly from place to place while the 
battle is going on. 

As to the vulnerability of aeroplanes from gun-fire, 
any fast-moving object is difficult to hit, and aeroplanes 
have other means of keeping clear of gun-fire besides 
fast flight. There must, of course, be casualties as in 
all other arms, but the information that an aeroplane 
can obtain is so profoundly important that it justifies 
the risk of men and machines. 

The question of an attack by aeroplanes has got past 
the possible stage, and without a defending force of 
aeroplanes how are we to meet it? Consider a cloudy 
day, such as is frequently experienced in our latitude, 
the sky covered with low banks of cloud. The aero- 
plane fleet would approach above the clouds with 
extreme rapidity, release their bombs, and be away 
before any attempt could be made at defence; gun- 
powder will not stop them. Imagine a fleet of two 
hundred aeroplanes advancing with the intention of 
dropping bombs on London. To pooh pooh the idea 
is no solution. 

There is not a doubt that, situated as the British Isles 
are, a single aeroplane could do more scouting work 
than several cruisers or destroyers ; and let us not forget 
that for the cost of one Dreadnought more than 
two thousand aeroplanes can be constructed. Apart 
from the French and German experience at manceuvres, 
we have the Italian experience at Tripoli, where the 
enemy’s forces were threatening attacks at all points. 
Starting soon after dawn, airmen made wide-sweeping 
semicircles over the enemy’s position and brought back 
most valuable information. Ina difficult country with 
the enemy lurking about a scouting aeroplane is indis- 
pensable. 


TITLE-DEEDS IN STONE. 


“Babylonian Boundary-stones and Memorial Tablets 
in the British Museum.” Two vols. Edited by 
L. W. King. London: Longmans. 1912. 40s. 


MONG the purely Babylonian monuments in the 
British Museum none is more likely to attract the 
attention of the visitor than the so-called boundary- 
stones, which are usually of polished black marble, of 
a cone-like shape, with a number of curious symbols 
carved upon them in low relief and-occasionally the 
figure of a king. The symbols have been supposed to 
represent the signs of the zodiac, and have accordingly 


given rise toa large amount of pseudo-scientific specula- 
tion and astronomical fancies. They accompany cunei- 
form texts which relate to the demarcation of landed 
property in Babylonia, and to a certain extent took the 
place of title-deeds. The British Museum possesses 
a considerable number of these monuments, which have 
now been edited by Mr. L. W. King along with other 
tablets also relating to the possession of landed estate. 

The symbols attached to the texts are really the 
emblems of the deities under whose protection the stones 
were placed, and who were called upon to avenge the 
destruction of the title-deed and the infringement of its 
provisions. That there should be anything of an 
astral ’’ character about them is accidental, and is 
due to the fact that among the deities invoked by the 
Babylonians were the Sun and Moon, and that in the age 
to which the stones belong Babylonian religion had 
already assumed an astronomical colouring. Most of 
the symbols represent either the sacred animals or the 
fetishes originally connected with the divinities to whom 
they were consecrated ; thus Iskhara is represented by 
the scorpion, Merodach by the spear, Nergal by the lion- 
headed mace, Nuzku, the fire-god, very appropriately 
by the lamp. For the study of primitive Babylonian 
religion the symbols on the boundary-stones are of 
value ; for a knowledge of Babylonian astronomy, how- 
ever, they are of little use. 

It is in the texts engraved upon the stones that the 
chief importance of the monuments lies. They are, in 
fact, legal documents of the first order. The limits and 
position of the land on which they stood are carefully 
described in them, together with the amount of seed 
it was calculated to produce, and the rights of the owner 
are defined with equal care. They were thus so many 
public copies of the original title-deeds under which the 
private proprietor held his estate; the original deed was 
inscribed on a clay tablet, like everything else in Baby- 
lonia, and preserved in the ‘‘ safe ’’ of some banking or 
lawyers’ firm ; the copy on the stone, on the other hand, 
stood where all could read it, on the very ground to 
which its provisions related. 

The boundary-stone was, however, a comparatively 
late introduction into Babylonia. It makes its appear- 
ance in the Kassite age, after the seventeenth or six- 
teenth century B.c. After the fall of the Khammu- 
rabi dynasty Babylonia was for some years a prey to 
internal disorder and foreign invasion; wild moun- 
taineers from the East, called Kassites by the 
Babylonians, overran it and established a dynasty at 
Babylon which lasted for several centuries, and it is in 
this period that the boundary-stone is first found. Mr. 
King is probably right in his suggestion that the custom 
of placing landed property under divine protection arose 
at a time when the authority of the law had become 
weak and inoperative in consequence of the disturbed 
condition of the country. He may also be right in 
thinking that the use of stone for such a purpose was 
derived from the Kassites who came from a mountain- 
ous region, whereas in Babylonia itself, where stone 
was practically unknown, clay would naturally have 
taken its place. As he observed, it is interesting to note 
that one of the earliest texts is written ‘‘ upon a cone 
of clay, not on a limestone boulder ’’. 

Mr. King’s work is published in two volumes, the 
first containing a transliteration and translation of the 
texts, with explanatory notes and index of proper 
names, while the second contains photographs and 
copies of the texts themselves. It is needless to say 
that the author has performed his work with his usual 
ability and scholarship, and that the paper and print are 
worthy of the British Museum. One of the most inter- 
esting of the documents is a deed which has already 
been published and translated more than once, as it 
throws light on an obscure period in the history of 
Babylonia. Unlike the other ‘‘ boundary-stones ’’, 
however, it is a charter rather than the title-deed of an 
estate, and records how various privileges were given 
to certain towns and villages in consequence of the 
services rendered by their Head-man to the Babylonian 
king Nebuchadrezzar I. (twelfth century B.c.) during a 
campaign in Elam. Freedom from all taxation, dues 
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and confiscation of property on the part of the Govern- 
ment officials was conferred upon them, as well as free- 
dom from the corvée, and their inhabitants were further 
released from the compulsory billeting of soldiers 
together with the liability of arrest by the soldiers, 
which seems to have been its necessary consequence. 
That the rights and privileges thus accorded to the 
villagers should have been considered a sufficient reward 
for their Head-man is somewhat remarkable, and 
suggests that in return for it the villagers were expected 
to treat him handsomely. 

In most cases, however, the royal reward took the 
form of a grant of land. The Kassite conquest had 
doubtless thrown a good deal of the land into the hands 
of the king, and he would therefore have had little diffi- 
culty in thus providing for his favourites. Whatever 
may have been the case in earlier times, ‘“‘ tribal land ’’, 
held by the villagers in common, could not have been 
very extensive in the Kassite period of Babylonia. All 
the best land in the country seems to have been divided 
between the king, the priesthood, and private 
individuals, and when we hear of ‘‘ tribal land ’’ it is 
because it has been purchased by the king in order to 
be bestowed upon some particular individual. Private 
tenure was already firmly established, and though the 
old communal lands still survived, they were restricted 
in extent and probably of inferior quality. In this 
respect Kassite Babylonia doubtless resembled the 
Egypt of to-day. 


THE SALVING OF THE SHIPWRECKED. 


“The Lifeboat and its Story.” By Noel T. Methley. 
London : Sidgwick and Jackson. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 


“| = Lifeboat and its Story ’’ is something more 
than a story, for the author gives us the 
scientific basis and evolution of the lifeboat from the 
earliest times to the present day, without omitting to 
tell us about other means of life-saving in the equipmertt 
of the stations on the coast. The account is given in 
simple language which, together with sixty-seven well- 
chosen illustrations and a good index, ought to bring 
the work popularity in a country which owes so much 
to the lifeboat. The defects of the book are simply that 
the author has not the ability of a Macaulay or a Filson 
Young to breathe romantic life into the humble and 
heroic chronicles. Readers will understand our 
meaning if they will turn, say, to page 155, and see 
how the story of Grace Darling in 1838 is set forth. 

In his first chapter Mr. Methley tells us about the 
sea and the essential differences between the waves of 
the deep sea and those in which the lifeboat works on 
a treacherous coast. There is nothing so deceptive as 
a wave. The one encountered on the ocean looks 
formidable, its height is generally over-estimated, and 
it is comparatively harmless. The coastal wave, on the 
other hand, is much more formidable than it looks, and 
involves so many dangers that the development of the 
lifeboat has been a long experimental evolution to meet 
complex requirements of strength and buoyancy. 
Wouldhave, the inventor of the self-righter, is popularly 
believed to have discovered it by accidentally toying 
with the broken half of a wooden bowl in water. As 
in Newton’s discoveries, the real truth is he brought, 
as other men have done, a trained scientific mind to 
bear, and evolved by theory what sailors like the Moors 
had already worked out in practice. In the first com- 
petition for the design of a lifeboat it is interesting to 
note that Wouldhave’s boat was of copper, a suggestion 
of the future possibilities of metal instead of wood 
construction in ships that came to fruition over half 
a century later. 

The author relates how this competition resulted from 
a wreck at the mouth of the Tyne in 1789, when the 
spectators endured the humiliation of being helpless 
to render aid. In all our maritime progress we have 
been stirred to action by the goad of disaster. But in 


this case the awakening appears to have been very 
late. Though the first lifeboat station at Bamborough 
Head was due to an archdeacon, it is curious that 


humanity which owes so much to the priest in creating 
professions like medicine for the alleviation of suffering, 
in the case of the shipwrecked sailor waited until the 
priest had turned his help to almost every other direction 
for centuries. It is some comfort to think that England 
led the world in the adoption of lifeboats. Exactly 
fifty years later another wreck on the same spot in the 
Tyne, when a lifeboat was completely overturned and 
twenty out of twenty-four of her crew drowned, led 
to a great wave of sympathy and another competition 
in designs. As many as 280 models were submitted, 
and the present type of lifeboat is the result. 

In these days, when the Government tends to ad- 
minister everything, the author does well to record the 
report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1897 against State management of the life- 
boat service. It is too long for quotation, but readers 
will find it on page 89. The book is well worth reading. 


ONE REMAINS.” 


“The Realm of Ends: or, Pluralism and Theism.” The 
Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of 
S. Andrews in the Years 1907-10. By James 
Ward LL.D. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1911. 12s. 6d. net. 


|= volume forms the sequel to the author’s most 

able Gifford lectures, on Naturalism and Agnosti- 
cism, delivered at Aberdeen in 1896-1898. The style is 
not an easy one. Such terms as prototrophic, hetero- 
pathic, heuristic, asymptotic, orthogenetically, kata- 
bolic, Tychism, fractionation, viable, moner, and 
meation, recall by contrast the criticisms of the next 
Gifford lecturer, Bergson, who insisted forcibly last 
year before the University of London on the imperative 
need that philosophy should express itself in terms 
intelligible to ordinary men. It is the exceptional value 
of Dr. Ward’s lectures which renders all the more 
regrettable the difficulties of his style. The work, hows 
ever, will amply repay the patient study which it 
requires. It is a bracing and invigorating book. The 
arguments condensed into brief, pungent sentences will 
tax the ordinary reader, and will reward him in propor- 
tion to his care. 

.The central theme is an exceedingly able and search- 
ing criticism of the limitations of Pluralism. Pluralism 
confronts us with the problem of the relation between 
the One and the Many. While we cannot admit a 
multiplicity without any unity, there are those who con- 
tend that the Many may account for their own Unity, 
instead of requiring a One or individual of another kind 
to account for them. The question is whether the unity 
is, as the pluralist contends, the result of the process 
or the ground and presupposition of the same? ‘“‘Is 
there a unity differentiated into a plurality, or is there 
a plurality organised into a unity ?”’ 

To Professor Ward it seems obvious that ‘‘ unless 
some supreme spiritual unity is found, the universe will 
remain in the highest sense an absolute plurality, if 
such a term is allowable’’. No doubt we start with 
the Many as a fact given in experience, but pluralism 
‘*cannot furnish and has never attempted to furnish 
anything deserving to be called a philosophical justifica- 
tion of itself ’’. 

Pluralism ‘‘ starts with a discrete Many, severally 
related and therefore severally comparable, and beyond 
this its cardinal principles of continuity and evolution 
will not enable it to go. Neither by regressing can it 
reach a lowest limit or origin, in which all diversity is 
latent ; nor by progressing can it reach a highest limit 
or goal in which all plurality is transcended. This, 
the pluralist’s extremity, will doubtless be regarded as 
the singularist’s opportunity. But the latter so far has 
never succeeded, without doing violence to the facts, 
in advancing beyond a more or less covert dualism of 
the One and the Many, of God and the World”’. 

Yet ‘‘ even though we are not compelled by contra- 
dictions altogether to abandon pluralism, we ought to 
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prefer Theism if that systematises more and disappoints 
less’’. This introduces a searching criticism of the 
difficulties under which a pluralistic conception of the 
universe labours. The pluralistic interpretation of pro- 
gress, for instance, has its obvious difficulties. The 
biologist pictures a gradual evolution of the human 
species, and the sociologist the gradual advance of 
humanity from savagery to civilisation. ‘‘ But what of 
all this progress if we are forced to say of all the indi- 
viduals concerned that one labours and another reaps 
the reward?’’ If it be said that the fittest survive, the 
obvious answer is that this is only true of the ascending 
phase of evolution; but when the earth begins its inevi- 
table decline the fitter will be the worse. ‘*‘ Without 
such spiritual continuity as Theism alone seems able to 
ensure, it looks as if a pluralistic world were condemned 
to a Sisyphean task.’’ ‘‘ The superiority of the Theistic 
position, if it can be sustained, seems indisputable ’’. 
‘“The pluralist’s universe would be immeasurably 
enriched if the Theistic idea of God’s relation to this 
universe were accepted. For, according to that, God 
is not simply a transcendent Being, existing aloof and 
apart from the world, He is also immanent and active 
within it. And such active presence of the One Spirit, 
Who alone knows all, affords, manifestly, an assurance 
that the pluralist’s ideal will be attained, an assurance 
which we have had to allow must else be wanting.’’ 
Now while the existence of God is beyond speculative 
demonstration, it is the postulate by which the facts and 
requirements of existence are best accounted for. 
** Suppose the earth were wrapt in cloud all day while 
the sky was clear at night, so that we were able to see 
the planets and observe their movements as we do now, 
though the sun itself was invisible. The best account 
we could give of the planetary motions would still be 
to refer them to what for us, in accordance with our 
supposition, would only be an imaginary focus, but one 
to which was assigned a position identical with the sun’s 
position.’’ ‘‘A plurality of beings primarily indepen- 
dent as regards their existence and yet always mutually 
acting and reacting upon each other, an ontological 
plurality that is yet somehow a cosmological unity, 
seems clearly to suggest some ground beyond itself. 
The idea of God presents itself to meet this lack.’’ 
When the Many, regarded as independent for their 
existence, are found to be mutually complementary, con- 
spiring together to realise an intelligible organic whole, 
the presence from the first of an underlying unity is a 
natural inference. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Tirah 1897.” By Colonel C. E. Caldwell. London: Constable. 


5s. net 


Any work on a military subject by the talented author of 
** Tactics of To-day’’ is bound to be interesting, and well 
worthy of attention: and this one does not fall short of its 
predecessors. The Tirah campaign excited comparatively 
little interest in this country at the time, mainly because 
the Soudan campaign of Lord Kitchener, about which much 
fuller reports were received and which was much easier to 
follow, was progressing at the same time. The Tirah 
campaign, however, is an exceptionally interesting one, as a 
recent example of operations undertaken by regular against 
irregular antagonists. In addition, too, the wild tribesmen 
against whom the campaign was conducted possessed to a 
large extent arms of precision. Moreover, the whole course 
of the war illustrates the special difficulties a commander of 
disciplined forces has to face in such cases. He can seldom 
be certain what course his enemy may adopt; and even the 
circumstance that he may possess the initiative does not 
necessarily compel his adversary to adopt the procedure 
which in the case of a disciplined army is almost a certainty. 


1912. 


_ Mr. James Rodway’s books on Guiana possess a certain 
individuality, and are always admirable from the literary 
point of view. His latest belongs to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
South American series. If it has not quite all the charm 
of ‘‘In a Guiana Forest”’, it is a notable addition to the 
many books on a romantic and fascinating country which 
the British, French, and Dutch divide between them. The 
history of Guiana could hardly fail to be interesting in less 


By James Rodway. London: Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


able hands than those of Mr. Rodway, but the valuable part 
of this volume is that in which he describes the country as 
it was in slavery days and as it has been since the emanci- 
pated negro failed ‘to realise the hopes of his friends. 
Country reclaimed from swamp and pestilence by the old 
planters who found the new conditions impossible owing to 
the negro’s refusal to work has been allowed by the blacks 
to lapse into its original state. ‘‘ Nature in Guiana is too 
rampant’’, as Mr. Rodway says, to be neglected with 
impunity. The East India coolie has done something to 
save the country, and Mr. Rodway suggests that ‘‘ if 
Guiana is ever to be developed it will be as a new India ’’. 
The thought seems rather far-fetched: to give effect to it a 
whole population would have to be imported. Guiana 
itself does not provide material for a new India. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15me Juillet. 

A good deal of information on the essential features of the 
Tripolitan war is contained in the travel-notes of M. de 
Vandelbourgh. This gentleman in April last traversed the 
province which lies between the Tunisian frontier and the 
environs of Tripoli. He saw a good deal of the Turks and 
their Arab allies. He agrees with other observers that before 
the massacres the Arabs would have been quite ready to 
accept the Italians as nominal rulers in place of the Turks, 
and now they fight for the Turks because they receive from 
them twenty francs a month and an exiguous supply of 
provisions, which to them is enormous pay. When they take 
any booty from the Italians they fight for the division of it 
among themselves. They are also apt to be most irregular 
in their attendance on the battlefield, a religious ceremony 
or a family festivity being enough to keep them away, though 
they try to provide substitutes. They do not even under- 
stand the correct management of a rifie, and prefer their 
own flint-locks. On the other hand, they are extremely 
brave, and the Italians will hardly venture beyond the 
range of their ships’ guns. But it is doubtful how much 
longer the Arabs will go on fighting without a sweeping and 
definite success. Meanwhile the Italian troops are getting 
demoralised by inaction, and will almost certainly be 
decimated by cholera during the summer months. ‘the ships’ 
guns are worn out, for shells picked up show no signs of 
having passed through a rifled medium. Wherever the writer 
went the country is desert, and the inhabitants in the extreme 
stage of squalor and poverty. Was it worth while ior Italy ? 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing for payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £15,000,000. 
London Office - - 


West End - 
q Head Office - 


No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, B.C. 
No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 


EDINBURGH. 


Head Office. 
Governor— Incorporated 
Six Nevite > A.D. , 
K.C.M.G. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANG 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, urglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Seoretary. 
ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.0. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £80,000.000. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,000,000. 
Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Among the Classes of Insurance transacted by the Company 
are the following :— 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

43) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 


(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 


(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 
Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies 
are also granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with 
other papers may be had on written or personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.] ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Motor 


Board of Directors. 


ALFRED JAmEs SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtHUR CeciL, Deputy Chairman. 
C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
D.Sc. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. 
H. E. Duke, Esq., K.C., M.P. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Sir Joun Jarping, K.C.I.E., M.P. Rt. Vatentia, C.B. 


Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 


Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


because of its 
AGE, - MAGNITUDE, - RESERVE STRENGTH, 
PROFIT YIELD, - ALERTNESS, - & ECONOMY 


The Outstanding 
British 
Life Office. 
Write for te The Secretary, 


Prospectus 
NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 
or to any Branch Office of the Society. 


EARLSWOOD ASYLUM: 
The National Training Home for the Feeble-Minded, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 

E. C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer and Chairman of the Board. 
FOR CHILDREN unable to learn in ordinary schools and 

those requiring contro! with expert supervision, 
SELECTED CASES admitted on reduced inclusive fees. 
THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, 
either free or with part-payment. 
a - 300 PATIENTS supported by Voluntary Contribu- 
ons. 


Full information and advice: Mr. H. Howarp, Secretary, 36 King William St., E.C. 
Telephone: 7684 Lonpon WALL. 


R.M.S.P. 


By Ocean Yachting}Steamer 


“ARCADIAN.” 


All cabins fitted with instead of Berth 
cabins fitted wit steads instead Se 
CRUISES DE LUXE, Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. Electric 
1912. Fans in all Cabins. Electric Laundry Swimming 
Bath. Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 


BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISES. 
Cr. 6. BALTIC & RUSSIA... 24 Aug. 24 days 
Cr. 7, PENINSULA & MOROCCO 28 Sept. to days 
Cr. 8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT 9 Oct. 29 days 
Cr. 9. ALGERIA & SPAIN, &c. 9 Nov. 15 days 


From Grimsby, Southampton, and Marseilles. 
y- 
s 


From £1 a 
THE ROYAL MAIL TEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


UNION- SUMMER HOLIDAY CRUISES 
CASTLE HAMBURG, ANTWERP, 
MADEIRA, THE CANARIES, 
LINE THE MEDITERRANEAN & EGYPT. 
— LOw FARES. 

Apply :—3-4 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


HOTELS. 


OURNEMOUTH.—ROYAL BATH HOTEL. 


The only Hotel on East Cliff, overlooking the beautiful Bay and Pier. 
A la Carte or inclusive. Magnificent Lounge. Garage. Telegraphic Address : 
“Luxurtate.” Telephone 18c. ‘It is quite the leading hotel in Bournemouth 
and one of the best in England.”—7he Queen, November 18, 1911. 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 


Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, Soo feet 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. Spacious 
Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. Billiards. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Crest, Crowborough.” ‘Phone No. 94. 


NTERLAKEN.—HOTEL BELVEDERE. Best 


position on the Hiheweg, close to the Kursaal. Splendid view. Modern 
comfort. Garden. Lift. Autogarage. Terms moderate. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 


First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GascoiGne, Manager. 


UCERNE.— GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 


Highly patronised. Private bathrooms throughout. Open all the year 
round. Garage. 


ATLOCK.—ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Full modern 
1. suite of Turkish, Electric and Hydro Batks. Tennis, Bowls, Croquet, 
Golf Course (18 holes). Write for Illustrated Tariff. The Managers. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 


largest, leading and only Hotel near to or facing the sea. Illustrated Tariff 
of Manager. 


INSTITUT COMMERCIAL DE PARIS. 


ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE COMMERCE (Reconnue par l'Etat) 
ENGLISH SCHOOL AND HOSTEL, 36 PRINCE’S ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 
A few English students received. 
, Students tollow the full courses of the Department of Commerce in the 
University of Liverpool. 
English students taught French by a resident French master, and associate 
continually with French students. Thus they have at the same time the ad 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 
FIRST CLASS. § DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and 
places of interest, including ANOLE HOUSE and Park. 


Restfulness and refinement. Extensive Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. 


of study at an English University and of life among French people. 
English students received also at the Paris school, 153 Avenue de Wagram, 
i 


s. 
. Full information and prospectus from THE WARDEN, 36 Prince’s Road, 
Liverpool. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Some NOMINATIONS 
FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
next term.—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. — 
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GRANT RICHARDS LTD 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MRS. LEVERSON’S NEW NOVEL 
TENTERHOOKS 


The first review (Zhe Daily Telegraph) says :—‘‘ The lightest 
of novels produced to perfection. . . Mrs. Leverson is a 
real artist. She possesses a power of acute observation and 
the wittiest of pens, and with them she gives us a picture of 
a ‘London Interior,’ both delicate and true. Her method in 
telling her story is unusual and entirely satisfactory... . To 
say the author has the gift of writing smart and telling dialogue 
would be to say far too little. She has the greater * “a 
making her characters live through her dialogue.” 


TENTERHOOK S 
MRS. LEVERSON’S NEW NOVEL 


MARTIN HARVEY 


SOME PAGES OF HIS_ LIFE 
By GEORGE EDGAR Illustrated 7s.\6d. net 


‘* Mr. Edgar knows the actor’s life from within. . . . One of 
the most intelligent critiques that was ever devoted to the 
qualities of a living actor.” — Zhe Daily Telegraph. A book 
which should have no less a success than the subject of it 
has had upon the stage.”— Zhe Neferee. 


TRIPOLI THE MYSTERIOUS 


By Mrs, LOOMIS TODD Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 
‘©The value of this charming book lies in its description of 
scenes and life in Tripoli as it was before the Italian invasion. 
. « » Mrs. Todd completes her claim to our gratitude for a 
gracefully written book by an abundance of interesting photo- 


graphs.” — Zhe Atheneum. 
By FILSON YOUNG 


TITANIC 


‘« Wherever men’s hearts have been stirred this little book 
should go, for it is the eloquent vindication of patient women 
and brave men. ... It is a theme worthy of the Greek 
tragedians and he has reached something of their grandeur by 
imitating their restraint.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


OPERA STORIES 


By FILSON YOUNG With Frontispiece 5s. met 
Uniform with the same author’s ‘* Wagner Stories,” and 
presenting the stories of Carmen, Faust, The Magic Flute, 
Don Giovanni, Aida, Madame Butterfly, The Bohemian, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Hansel and Gretel. 


ALL MANNER OF FOLK 


By HOLBROOK JACKSON Illustrated 3s. 6d. net 
*““He has become almost a master essayist, writing with 
charm and wisdom... a collection of acute and helpful 
papers on outstanding personalities in art and letters.” 
Daily Express. 


NEW 6s. FICTION 


MARTHE TROLY CURTIN’S “Phrynette Married” 
FLORENCE DRUMMOND’S “An American Wooing” 
R, H. GRETTON’S ** Almayne of Mainfort” 
R. A. WASON’S “Happy Hawkins” 
JULIA MAGRUDER’S “ Flee Husband ” 
STEPHEN CHALMERS’S 

“ When Love Calls Men to Arms” 
H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS’S “ The e Portion”? 
LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE’S “Cynthia of the Minute” 


7 CARLTON STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
The Sacred Shrine: A Study of the Poetry and Art of the 
Catholic Church (Yrj6 Hirn). Macmillan. 14¢. net. 


BiocRraPHy. 
Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III. (The Late Baron d’Ambés). 
Edited and translated by A. R. Allinson. Stanley Paul. 
2 vols. 24s. net. 
William Morris : A Critical Study (John Drinkwater). Secker. 
7s. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 
Yonder (E. H. Young). Heinemann. 6s. 
Love’s Cross Road (L. T. Meade). Stanley Paul. 6s. . 
An Englishman (Mary L. Pendered). Mills and Boon. 6s. 
Tenterhooks (Ada Leverson). Grant Richards. 6s. 
The Narrow Escape of Lady Hardwell (F. Frankfort Moore). 
Constable. 6s, 
The Rat-Trap (Daniel Wocdroffe). Werner Laurie. 6s. 
Clarice, I and Others (H. Robertson Murray). Ham-Smith. 6s. 
Wounds of the World and Other Stories (Mark Guy Pearse, 
W. Scott King, etc.). Ouseley. 3s. 6d. net. 
John Graham, Sub-Lieutenant R.N. (T. T. Jeans). Blackie. 6s, 
The Big Fish (H. B. Marriot Watson). Methuen. 6s. 
Between Two Thieves (Richard Dehan). Heinemann. 63. 
Love at Paddington (W. Pett Ridge). Nelson. 2s. net. 
Mike Cardigan’s Disappointment (M. H. Hill), 3s. 6d.; Lamp- 
light (By the Author of ‘ Twilight ’’), 1s. Drane. 


Law. 
Limited Liability Companies : The Law and Practice (J. Ashton g | 
Cross). Simpkin Marshall. 10s. 6d. net. t 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

The Golden Bough (J. G. Frazer). Part V. Spirits of the 
Corn and of the Wild. Macmillan. 2 vols. 20s. net. 

The Insurance Guide and Hand-Book (Edited by H. W. Andras). 
Layton. 3 vols. 10s. net. 

The Buddha’s ‘Way of Virtue’? (A Translation of the 
Dhammapada by W. D. E. Wagiswara and K. J. Saunders). 
Murray. 2s. net. 

Scnoot Books. 

A Primary German Course (Otto Siepmann). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

First Year’s — of Chemistry (James Sinclair and George W. 
M’Allister), 1s. 6d.; The Preparatory English Grammar 
and Spelling Book (W. Benson), ls. net; The Story of Enid 
(Edited by H. A. Treble), 10d. Bell. 

The Tree of eaten” "Arnold. 1s, 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Joy in Suffering : a) the ene Cross of Suffering (C. B. 
Mayne). S.P.C.K 

The Epistle to the aions An Experiment in Conservative 
Revision (by Two Clerks). Cambridge : At the University 
Press. 2s, 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 
Au Maroc (Gustave Babin). Paris: Grasset. 3fr. 50c. 
The Cornish Coast and Moors (A. G. Folliott-Stokes). Greening. 
12s. 6d. net. 
VERSE AND Drama. 
King Henry III. : Or the Rise and Fall of Simon de Montford fe 
(Bernard Wyman). Cambridge: Heffer. 2s. net. ¢ 
Welsh Poetry Old and New: In English Verse (Alfred Perceval 
Graves). Longmans. 2s. 6d. 
An Anthology of Modern Bohemian Poetry (P. mtg 3s. 6d. ; 
Legends of Many Lands (James Douglas Holms), 2s. 6d. net. 
Drane. 
Studies and Portraits (E. Herrick). Allenson. 1s, 6d. net. 
Ducdame (P. R. Bennett). Stock. 2s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

me ag Girl, An, at the Durbar (Shelland Bradley). Lane. 

British Museum Reading Room, The : A Handbook for Students 
(R. A. Peddie). Grafton. 1s. net. 

Cameos of Indian Crime (H. Hervey). 
net. 

Complete Swimmer, The (Frank Sachs). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Gattungschuld und Wahlschuld (Dr. Wilhelm Kisch). Leipzig : 
Duncker and Humblot. M.7. 

Love of Nature Among the Romans, The (Sir Archibald Geikie). 
Murray. Qs. net. 

New Gardening, The (Walter P. Wright). Grant Richards. 6s. 
net. 

Practical Guide, A, to the Modern Orchestra (James Lyon). 
Macmillan. 1s. net. 

Sccial Conditions in Oxford (Violet Butler). Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 4s. 6d. net. 

Two Select Bibliographies of Medieval Historical Study 
(Margaret F. Moore). Constable. 5s. net. 

Reviews AND MacaziNnes For Juty.—The Mask, 4s. net; The 
Modern Language Review, 4s. net; The Dublin Review, 
5s. 6d. net; The Atlantic Monthly, ls. net; Mercure do 
France, 1fr. 50; The Edinburgh Review, 6s.; The English 
Historical Review, 5s.; Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 
2s. 6d. net; Review of Reviews, 6d.; The New Quarterly 7 
Review, 5s. net; The Eugenics Review, 1s. net; The North 
American Review, ls. net; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr. ; 

The Sociological Review, 2s. 6d. net; The Quarterly Review, 
6s.; Book Prices Current. 


Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 
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MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LOVE OF NATURE AMONG 
THE ROMANS. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., F.R.S., President of the 
Royal Society. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 

In this volume the President of the Royal Society has expanded 
the Address which he gave last year as President of the Classical 
Association. The subject is the evidence supplied by the literature 
and art of Rome, during the last decades of the Republic and the 
first century of the Empire, as to the feeling for Nature among the 
Romans. 


THE HUMAN BOY ONCE MORE. 
FROM THE ANGLE OF 
SEVENTEEN. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘ The Thief of Virtue,” 
«©The Forest on the Hill,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STATE RAILWAY MUDDLE 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of ‘ Railways and their Rates.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 432. JULY. 6s. 


THE IDEAS OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. By Rev. A. Fawkes, 
THE RUSSIAN STAGE. By Georce CaLpEron. 

THE STUDY OF EUGENICS. By A. F. Trepcotp, M.D. 

THE NOVEL IN “THE RING AND THE BOOK.” By Henry James, 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By WALTER LANDELLS. 

MAURICE BARRES. By Madame Ductavux (Mary Robinson), 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. By W. G. Waters. 
JOSEPH CONRAD AND SEA FICTION. By SterHen ReyNo.ps. 

. EXCOMMUNICATION. 

THE NEW PACIFICISM. 

. AIRSHIPS AND AEROPLANES. By Mervyn O'Gorman. Illustrated. 
. THE WAR IN TRIPOLI. (Maps.) By G. F. Assorr. 

. THE HOME RULE BILL. (1) Political. (2) Financial. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


ps 


By the Author of 
“LIFE’S GREAT ADVENTURE.” 


THE TOIL 
OF LIFE 


SECOND EDITION. 


Francis Stopford 


‘The intimate thoughts of a man 
of the world with high ideals.” 
DAILY EXPRESS. 


Price 5s. net; postage 3d. 


The Walter Scott Publishing Co., 


1 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
And Felling-on-Tyne. 


“MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM,” 


THE OFFICIAL ORCAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEACUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 


PRICE iad. 
Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 


‘ 


MACMILLAN & CO.'S LIST 


Third Edition contains the Model Rules, Regulations, 
and Forms. 


National Insurance. By A. S. 
COMYNS CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, 
EBarristers-at-Law, and J. H. TAYLOR, M.A., M.B., 
Member of the Council of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. With a preface by the Rt. Hon. D, LLOYD 
GEORGE, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—* ‘National Insurance’ is an elabo- 
rate treatise upon the Act, as well as an_ elaborately 
annotated edition of the Act itself . . . a book into which 
the three authors have put an immense amount of con- 
scientious and laborious work.” 


Part V. NOW READY. 


The Golden Bough. A Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part. 5. SPIRITS OF THE CORN AND OF 
THE WILD. In Two Vols. 20s. net. 

Previously published.—Part 1. The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings. Two Vols. 20s. net. Part 2. Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul. One Vol. tos. net. Part 3. 
The Dying God. One Vol. tos. net. Part 4. Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris. One vol. 10s. net. 


Across Australia. By BALDWIN 
SPENCER, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., and F. J. 
GILLEN, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of 
Aborigines for South Australia. With Coloured and 
other Illustrations, and Maps. In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
The Globe. —*‘ It is no exaggeration to say that this is the 

most thorough work on the Australian Aborigines of the 

interior that has yet appeared. . . . The book is one that 
will become as valuable as it is interesting.” 


The Early Naturalists, their 


Lives and Work (1530-1789), 

By L. C. MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S.  8vo. ros. net. 
The Times.—‘* Such a book as this by a writer whose 
name will guarantee its quality, and written in a manner 


Chosen and Edited with a Memoir and a few Notes 
by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 
8s. net. [Zversley Series. 
The Natton.—‘‘ A fresh and charming selection . . , 
will appeal to readers who hesitate to venture upon the 
complete correspondence. . .. Dr. Frazer’s admirable 
selecticn.” 


The Depths of the Ocean. 


A General Account of the Modern Science of Oceano- 
raphy based largely on the Scientific Researches of the 
orwegian Steamer, ‘‘ Michael Sars,” in the North 

Atlantic. By Sir JOHN MURRAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., 

&c., of the ‘* Challenger” Expedition, and Dr. JOHAN 

HJORT, Director of Norwegian Fisheries. With 

Contributions from Prof. A. Appelléf, Prof. H. H. 

Gran and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. With Illustrations 

and Maps. Super royal 8vo. 28s. net. 

The Times.—‘* An admirable summary of the present 
position of the science of the Sea. The book is abundantly 
and beautifully illustrated. . . . The story that the writers 
have to tell is one of engrossing interest, touched throughout 
with the glamour that belongs to the things of the Sea.” 


Historical Studies in Philosophy. 
By EMILE BOUTROUX, Member of the Institute, 
Professor of the University of Paris. Authorized 
Translation by FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

ConTENTS.—The History of Philosophy—Socrates— 

Aristotle—Jacob Boehme—Descartes—Kant. 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study of the 
Poetry and Art of the Catholic Church. 
By YRJO HIRN, Professor of Aesthetic and Modern 
Literature at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. 
Svo. 14s. net. 


A Practical Guide to the Modern 
Orchestra, By JAS. LYON, Mus. Doc. 
Pott 8vo. Is. net. 

*,* This work forms Vol. IV. of The Musician’s Library. 


A new series issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer & 
Bell, Ltd. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
No, 441. JULY, 1912, 8vo. Price 6s. 


INDIA AND HER SOVEREIGN. 

THE CAUSES OF CHINESE UNREST. By J. O. P. Branp. 

THE HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET. By Epmunp Gosse, C.B. 

FOX. By Horace BLeack.ey. 

THE ROUSSEAU BICENTENARY. By Francis GruuBLe. 

CHAUVINISM IN MUSIC. By Mrs. Rosa Newmarcu. 

THE NEW RENAISSANCE IN FRANCE. 

ZOOLOGY IN THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. By Dr. Suircey, F.R.S. 

ON SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA. 

THE CHANGING STATUS OF ORIENTAL WOMEN. By Saint Ninar 
SINGH. 

A FAMOUS HERESY TRIAL. By Rev. ALFRED FAWKES, 

HOME RULE ECONOMICS. 

CONTEMPORARY POLITICS. By Tue Ep:ror. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 PaTeRNosTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, AND ETCHINGS, together with some OIL- 
PAINTINGS, including the property of the late MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 22, and following day, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and ETCHINGS, together with some OIL- 
PAINTINGS, comprising a Collection of Engravings of the English and French 
Schools, also "Modern Etchings by D. Y. Cameron, Muirhead Bone, &c., the 
property of the late GEORGE GROSSMITH (sold by order of the Executors), 
comprising Portraits of Members of the Grossmith Family, Presentation Pictures 
and Sketches by Phil May, Linley Sambourne, Seymour Lucas, Leslie Ward, &c.; 
also Water-Colour Sketches by Frank Brangwyn. The property of SIR HERBERT 
RAPHAEL, Bt., of 5 Cavendish Square, wv. comprising Mezzotint Portraits by 
famous Engravers. The Property of | ED. LATCHFORD, Esq. (deceased), late of 
50 Pen- -y-wern Road, Earl’s Court, S.W., comprising mz any Engravings in Colours 
and in proof States, after F. Wheatley, G. Morland, &c. ; a small Collection of 
Rembrandt Etchings ; together with Oil-Paintings, by or after Sassoferato, B. 
Etty, R.A., G. Morland, J. M. W. Turner, J. van Huysum, D. Cox, F. Madox 
Brow n, F. Bol, W. Birket Foster, ‘I. Rowlandson, and others. 


May be viewed. Catalogues omeay be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on Wednesday, July 24, and Two following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
BOOKS and MANU SCRIPTS, including First Editions of the Writings of 
English and Foreign Authors, Works on the Fine Arts, Miniature Books, 
Publications of Learned Societies, Antiquarian and Topographical Works, 
Publications of the Kelmscott, Doves and other special Presses ; Audubon’s Birds of 
America, 80 large Plates ; Kit Cat Club Portraits ; Lafontaine, Contes et Nouvelles ; 
2 Vols. 1762; Stevenson's Works, “ Edinburgh ” and “Pentland” Editions ; 
Manuscript Account of Captain Cook’s Last Voyage ; Log Books ; Eustace, Tour 
through Italy, with 2,600 fine extra Illustrations ; The Third Folio Shakespeare ; 
Gould’s Birds of Great Britain ; fine Historical Letter of Napoleon I., &c. 


May be viewed two > days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
1 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 29, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCU MENTS, the property 
of the late T. F. DILLON CROKER, Esq., F.S.A., and other properties, including 
Important Documents, signed by the Judges of Joan of Arc, Queen Elizabeth, 
Napoleon I, &c.; a short Holograph Letter from Queen Elizabeth to Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, a long letter from Sir Francis Windebank, with Notes by Charles I ; 
a superb Hol ograph Letter from Oliver Cromwell, written at a critical period of the 
civil war ; several autograph Poems by Robert Burns ; two important letters from 
Lord Byron, one about Shelley’ 's death ; a remarkable letter from A. C. Swinburne 
to Sir R. F. Burton; important series of letters from Thos. Carlyle and D. G. 
Rossetti to Alexander Gilchrist ; a fine unpublished letter from Richard Wagner, 
and other letters from Musical Composers; extra-illustrated Books, &e. ; with 
Letters from Henri IV., Q. oa Maria, Richard Baxter, Gilbert WwW hite, Dr. 
Sean Yo Wordsworth, S. T. Coleridge, Nelson Scott, Lamb, Thackeray, 

ickens, &c 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs, 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W.,, 

are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all partsof the United Kingdom are held as required through- 
out the year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management 
of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken, 


LONDINIAN A: 
No. 727 (post free) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


4 CoNnsISTS OF A LARGE COLLECTION OF Books on 
London, its Neighbourhood, and its Social Life ; 


and of some Fine Gaprerings, with a number of Illustrations. 
WHOLE ON ViEW AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C, 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for C G 1 Advertisin em Advice, 


Estimates, and all information free of == Replies receiv 


JULY. FRY’S od. 
MAGAZINE 


THE MAN’S MAGAZINE 
OF SPORT AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Some of the Contents. 
Back of Frontispiece: IN A QUIET BACK- 
WATER 


FRONTISPIECE 


THE FASCINATION OF THE THAMES 
E. THOMAS 


FRESH WATER SWIMMING & DIVING 
Illustrated by Photographs. CLIVE HOLLAND 


LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS AND 


THEIR METHODS 
Illustrated by Photographs. BERNARD PARSONS 


A WOODLAND TRAGEDY c. W. R. WRIGHT 


CORACLES AND THINGS. 
Written and Illustrated by ARTHUR WATTS 


OLD FRIENDS D. L. A. JEPHSON 


A DAY ON A RACING YACHT 
Illustrated by Photographs. E. H. HAMILTON 


THE SEA-ANGLERIN KENT FF. G. AFLALO 
SPORTING TERMS—FISHING 


FERRETS 
Illustrated by Photographs. FRANK BONNETT 


THE BREEDING OF BIG DOGS 
Illustrated by Photographs, MORELL MACKENZIE 


REGATTAS 


With Illustrations from old prints. 


THE PIONEERS OF GOLF 


Illustrated by Photographs, 


A DAY ON THE ROAD 
Photographed by HUMPHREY JOEL 


A FIGHT WITH A SALMON IBIS TAG 


EVERY MAN AND A CAMERA 
ARTHUR HENRY ANDERSON 
Illustrated by Photographs. 


GOLF AT THE SEA: SKEGNESS AND 


ITS LINKS 
Illustrated by Photographs. 


A GAMEKEPEER’S CORNER OWEN JONES 


CAMPING AND CARAVANNING 
Illustrated by Photographs. Captain E, HARVEY JARVIS 


GOLF: THE GENESIS OF THE OPEN 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
HAROLD MACFARLANE 


CLOTHES AND THE MAN BASIL TOZER 


IN THE GUN ROOM 
Illustrated by Photographs. 


CARAVANNING AND CAMPING 
Illustrated by Photographs. Captain E. HARVEY JARVIS 


LAWN TENNIS—WHAT IS PLACING? 


A. E. CRAWLEY 
ANGLING GOSSIP EDGAR S. SHRUBSOLE 
TRAVEL NOTES 
THE WORLD OF WHEELS 
KENNEL. JUDGES AND JUDGING. 
IN THE CLUB ROOM. 


KENNEL, MOTOR NOTES, 
LAWN TENNIS, 
CLOTHES AND THE MAN. 


JULY ISSUE NOW ON SALE 


GUY NICKALLS 


HENRY LEACH 
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PUNCH 


SUMMER 
NUMBER 


A Special Holiday 


| Double Number 
{| 
| Depicting Outdoor 
| Scenes and Sports 
1 | as seen by.‘ Punchs 
| | Artists and Writers. 
| Full of Frolic. fun 
oe and Bound ina. 
| Handsome Coloured 
Bi Wiapper < 
| On sale everywhere 


! THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE FOR THE 


The Eye-Witness " SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES IS PROVIDED 


BY MR. ORMSBY-GORE’S BOOK. 
THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS | 
THE First Snors. 


. COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: THE CRUX OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


A Worp To Mr. REDMOND. 
QUANTUM MuTatus. IX. THE END OF THE TRANSFORMA- 
TION. ByC. C. 


: For THE Derence. VI. IN DEFENCE OF Lor» DEVONPORT. 
S By Junius. 


Lex. v. THE Poor. 
S Way Anp How To Resist. By Margaret Douglas. 


RHYMEs FoR THE Times. VI. Varieties, By X. X. X,! 
CAUCUS OR COMPETENCE. By Delf. 
E DEFINITIONS. By F. Warre Cornish. 


R ZOLA IN THE PANTHEON. By Arthur Ransome. 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


16 Kin Covent Ganpen, Lonpox, W.C. | THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 
THE RUBBER WORLD. (Denbigh Boroughs). 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. WITH A PREFACE BY 


This Week's Issue contains : LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C,, M.P. 
MR. LAMPARD ON THE RUBBER OUTLOOK. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES of KALI GLAGAH. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 
PERUVIAN RED RUBBER. 
MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 
SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
Abroad, 8/8. 
to KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Subscription List will close 


on or before 23rd July, 1912. 


OFFER OF 


£2,000,000 BRAZIL 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


5 PER GENT. CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES DUE 1922 


AT 93285 


The Debentures form the whole of an authorised issue which | 
will mature 1 August 1922. 

Trustee for the Debenture Holders, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, | 
Currie & Co. 

The entire issue or any part thereof is redeemable at par on | 
any interest date after 1 August 1915, upon three months’ notice | 
by the Company. 

The Debentures will be issued to bearer in denominations of 
£100, £200 and £500, with the privilege at the holder’s option 
of registration as to principal at the Company’s office in London. 

Coupons are payable 1 February and 1 August. 

The holder of any Debenture will have the option of con- | 
verting, at any time prior to 1 August 1915, the same into fully- | 
paid Common Shares of the Company at the rate of $150 Deben- 
tures (calculated at $4.86% to the £) for each $100 Common Share. 


MESSRS, SPEYER BROTHERS 


offer the above Debentures for sale at the price of 
98 per cent., payable as follows :— 
10 per cent. on Application, 
20 », Allotment, 
25 » 20th August, 1912, 
25 3, 9th September, 1912, 
», 25th September, 1912. 


"98 per cent. 


Shareholders of record on 15 July 1912 of the Brazil Railway | 
Company who apply on the special form sent to them by the | 
Company are entitled to a preferential allotment of 1-26th of a | 


£100 Debenture for each Share held by them. | tures, can be seen during the usual business hours while the list 


Payment in full may be made under discount at the rate of | 
3 per cent. per annum on allotment, or on 20 August or 9 Septem- 
ber 1912. 

On payment of the instalment due on Allotment, Allotment 
Letters will be exchangeable for Speyer Brothers’ Scrip Certi- 
ficates to Bearer, carrying a coupon of £2 3s. 3d. per £100, 


payable 1 February 1913, representing interest to that date on 


the amount of the instalments. 


The Scrip Certificates, when fully paid, will be exchangeable | 
in due course for Definitive Debentures, carrying interest from | 


1 February 1913. 


The security for the Debentures is described in a letter from | 


Mr. Percival Farquhar, the President of the Company, a copy 
of which is printed below :— 
Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
Brazil Railway Company, 
18 July 1912. 
Gentlemen,—With reference to the £2,000,000 5 per Cent. 


Convertible Debentures of this Company about to be issued by | 


you, I beg to give you the following information :— 


The Convertible Debentures, in addition to being a direct | 
obligation of the Company, will be secured by a Trust Deed in | 
favour of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., as Trustee. The | 


proceeds of the Debentures will be used by the Company for 


the acquisition of £1,150,000 of the 4; per Cent. First Mort- | 


gage Bonds of the Uruguay Railway Company, and of a similar 
amount of the 5 per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds of the Brazil 
Land, Cattle and Packing Company. Practically the entire 
Share Capital of both these Companies will be owned by the 
Brazil Railway Company, and their undertakings are considered 
very valuable adjuncts to that Company’s system. The Uruguay 
Railway Company holds large interests in various Uruguayan 
Railways, and the Land and Packing Company has acquired 
upwards of 7,000,000 acres of land and about 150,000 head of 
cattle. The whole of these £2,300,000 Bonds will be deposited 
with the Trustee as security for the Convertible Debentures. 


Olo 


The Capital of the Company is $60,000,000, divided into 
200,000 6 per Cent. Preferred Shares of $100 each and 400,000 
Common Shares of $100 each, all of which is issued except 80,000 
Common Shares, the necessary amount of which is reserved for 
the conversion of the Debentures. 
The Company’s Bonded debt (excluding Bonds deposited as 
collateral) consists of £8,031,000 43 per Cent. First Mortgage 
60-year Bonds, Fs. 86,500,000 44 per Cent. Bonds (French Series), 
and $1,510,500 5 per Cent. 50-year Debentures. 
The figures of the surplus revenue of the Company, after pay- 
ment of all expenses and bond and other interest charges for 
the past three years, are as follows :— 
1909 ooo 985,000 

and, according to the estimate of the Com- 

pany’s Managers, the surplus revenue for the 

year 1912 (after making provision for the 

interest on the £2,000,000 convertible Deben- 

tures) will exceed on eee ‘ 400,000 

The annual amount required for interest on the Convertible 
Debentures is £100,000. 

The Company is paying regular quarterly dividends at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum on its Preferred Shares. 

I am yours faithfully, 
PERCIVAL FARQUHAR, President. 

Prospectuses can be obtained from Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C., the Bank of Scotland, 30 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. (the Company’s Bankers), or from Messrs. Kitcat & 
Aitken, 9 Bishopsgate, E.C. (the Company’s Brokers). 

A draft, subject to revision, of the Trust Deed for the Deben- 


is open, at the office of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad 


| Street, E.C., or at that of Messrs. Surtees, Phillpotts & Co., 


6 St. Helen’s Place, E.C. 

Application should be made on the form below, and non-pay- 
ment of any instalment will render the allotment liable to can- 
cellation and the amount previously paid to forfeiture. 

London, E.C., 19 July 1912. 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 


| A. 5. ‘ 
OFFER OF 
_ £2,000,000 BRAZIL RAILWAY COMPANY 5 PER CENT. 
| CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES DUE 1922 AT 98% 
| To Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 

I/We request you to allot me/us £ of the above 
Debentures upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you 
dated 19 July 1912. 


I/We enclose £ 
| Debenture, and I/we engage to accept the above or any less 
| amount you may allot to me/us and to make the further pay- 


, being a deposit of £10 per £100 


ments thereon in accordance with the said Prospectus. 
Signature 


Name in full 
(Add whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss, and Title, if any.) 


Address in full 
Please write distinctly. 


Cheques to be made payable to ‘‘ Bearer,” crossed “‘ Account 
Speyer Brothers.” 
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IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN CORPORATION 


A PROFIT OF £91,127, 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH MERCANTILE 
AND FINANCE CORPORATION, 


The Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, K.T., G.C.M.G., 
presided yesterday at the first annual meeting of the Imperial and 
Foreign Corporation, Limited. 

In moving the adoption of the directors’ report and the 
accounts and the declaration of the dividend recommended, the 
Chairman described how the board had carried out the intention 
of splitting the 500,000 £2 shares of the company which he had 
outlined at the statutory meeting in the July of last year. At 
that date he said that they proposed, after the shares had been 
made fully paid, to split the £2 shares into a £1 4} per cent. 
Preference share and a £1 Ordinary. They had selected the 
closing day of the year as a convenient date for carrying out that 
arrangement, and at the same time had decided to pay an 
interim for the period up to December 31 last at the rate of 
5 per cent. on all the instalments of capital paid on the old 
undivided shares. He thought the shareholders would agree 
with the board that the progress of the company, as disclosed 
by the balance-sheet, was highly satisfactory, considering that it 
was the first year of the business of the Corporation. Mcreover, 
they had not included any amount of profit on account of their 
large interests in Russia. That they had not done so was due 
to the fact that the financial year of the Russian and English 
Bank would not terminate before the end of December, and they 
had not suggested to the directors the expediency of declaring 
any interim dividend. He had, however, no hesitation in 
characterising the revenue of that undertaking as quite satis- 
factory, and its allocation would be duly considered when the 
proper time came. There was the sum of £106,563 in respect of 
commissions, interest, and so on to the credit of the revenue 
account for the past year, while—and that was the real test— 
the Corporation had made a net profit of £91,127 up to 3 June. 
The investments of the Corporation amounted in gross to 
£674,559. As stated by the auditors, securities, valued on the 
London Stock Exchange and amounting to £223,879, had been 
taken at middle-market price of 29 June, and, with the excep- 
tion of about £4,000, consisted of holdings in Government or 
Municipal loans and first mortgage bonds in good industrial 
undertakings. The other investments, amounting to about 
£450,000, were taken at cost price, which the directors were 

confident was a very conservative valuation. These investments 
included participations in business in which the Corporation was 
engaged, and the greater part was represented by the holding of 
the Corporation in the Russian and English Bank, and in a 
Russian Investment Trust formed by some friends and them- 
selves for the purpose of carrying on business other than banking 
in Russia. The Russian and English Bank, he had no hesitation 
in saying, was progressing in accordance with their expectation. 
Their managing director had paid several visits to Russia, and 
last April he himself, accompanied by Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and Mr. Amory, along with their financial adviser and manager, 
had spent some time in St. Petersburg. They had had a series of 
most interesting interviews with prominent Ministers and bankers 
in Russia, and they had every reason to believe that their visit 
would result in benefit to the business they had in hand. Their 
general policy was to keep more strictly to banking business, 
regarded from a British point of view, than was perhaps alto- 
gether customary in the case of some other institutions. Shure- 
holders would have noticed that a very large proportion of their 
capital, nearly 40 per cent., was either retained in cash or 
advanced in short loans against security. It was their policy to 
keep a large amount of their assets in the most liquid form. In 
conclusion, the Chairman intimated that they had been 
approached by the Anglo-French Mercantile -and Finance Cor- 
poration with a view to the reorganisation of that business. The 
directors had decided to undertake the business and to raise, 
with some friends, a further sum of £600,000 if the paid-up 
capital of half a million of that Corporation were written down 
to £400,000. They would also take control and manage the 
affairs of the Corporation. The chairman of the new Board 


would be Mr. Austen Chamberlain, while Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
and Mr. Edmund Porges, of Paris, would be on the board. It 
was the intention of the two companies to work with the strictest 
community of interest, and in his opinion that new alliance would 
conduce to the mutual benefit of both concerns. 

The report, seconded by the Rt. Hon. Austen Chamberlain, 


TATEM STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


OVER A QUARTER OF A MILLION PROFIT. 


Tae Annual Meeting of the Tatem Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
was held at the Cambrian Buildings, Cardiff, on Monday. Mr. W. J. 
Tatem, Chairman and managing director, presiding. The profits (on 
voyages, &c., completed to date), including £10,792 13s. 3d. brought for- 
ward from last account, amount to £261,864 9%. 6d., out of which has been 
paid in dividends £52,500 (being 15 per cent.), written off cost £11,000, 
transferred to Insurance Reserve Fund £30,000, transferred to Special 
Reserve and Contingency Fund £155,000, making £248,500, and leaving a 
balance of £13,364 98. 6d. to carry forward to next account. 
Mr. W. J. Tatem, in moving the adoption of the report, said :— 
Gentlemen,—It gives me the greatest pleasure to meet the shareholders 

once again, under the most favourable of circumstances, more especially 
as the Company has met with continuous suceess from the date of its 
formation. Although the number present at this annual meeting is not 
large, I may say we have an extensive list of shareholders resident in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and also a considerable number who 
reside abroad. The shares are being increasingly recognised as a sound 
medium for a profitable investment, and it will be my constant endeavour 
to strengthen the value of the security so that investors may look for a 
consistently good yield for their money year by year, rafier than 
spasmodic returns. That has been kept in view in framing the present 
balance sheet, and at the outset I may say that everything points to a 
prosperous future for the Company and its shareholders. In submitting 
the balance sheet to the end of June, which covers a period of fifteen 
months, it is perhaps necessary to explain that we have carried the 
accounts to that date, as it is a more suitable time of the year for 
closing shipping books, and, moreover, our insurances all end in the 
month of June. In future, therefore, the balance sheet will be made up to 
30 June in each year, and any interim dividends distributed on 31 Decem- 
ber. With reference to the current accounts, we are again fortunate in 
not having to indulge in any apology for the state of the freight market 
during the period under review. There have been certainly many cross 
currents which have combined to diminish profits, notably the closing of 
the Dardanelles, owing to the Turkish-Italian War, the prolonged strike 
in the River Plate, the shipping and railway strikes of last summer, 
and the colliery stoppage of the spring of this ycar. This resulted in the 
dislocation of trade and long detentions, and had the effect also of 
driving up the cost of bunker coals both at home and abroad. Never- 
theless, the accounts show a marked improvement, and, although we 
cannot take credit for having influenced the markets, we feel that the 
policy advocated by us at the time of the amalgamation has been abund- 
antly justified. That policy has enabled us to purchase new tonnage at 
minimum prices, thus averaging the age of the fleet at a low average 
cost—it has enabled us to profitably carry part of our insurance risks— 
and particularly our policy has given us an opportanity of placing the 
finances of the Company in an impregnable position, capable, I hope, 
of resisting for many years to come any wave of depression or adverse 
circumstance that might effect the shipping industry. You will have 
gathered from the accounts that the profits for the fifteen months to 
30 June (including a sum of £10,792 13s. 23d. brought forward from the 
previous year) amount to £261,864 9s. 6d. Out of this total there has 
been distributed in three instalments dividends amounting to 15 per cent., 
3s. per share. This has absorbed the sum of £52,500, £11,000 has been 
written off cost, which, together with the £44,000 written off the previous 
account, is equal to 5 per cent. per annum provided for depreciation 
since the commencement of the Company's trading. £30,000 has been 
placed to the credit of Insurance Reserve, and the substantial sum of 
£155,000 added to the Special Reserve and Contingency Fund, making 
that fund the formidable one of £175,000, equal to 50 per cent. of the 
capital of the Company. The balance amounts to £13,364 9s. 6d., and is 
carried forward. Taking the two balance sheets together, it will be seen 
that within two and a half years a net profit has been made which 
exceeds the amount of the capital of the Company. I am sure you will 
agree with me that this is a highly satisfactory record of working, 
and I trust it may long continue. During the year the fleet has been 
kept in a high state of efficiency, and the whole of the property is in 
excellent condition. The new steamers “ Exford,” ‘ Braunton,” and 
“ Torridge” have been delivered by the builders, thus completing the 
delivery of the eight steamers ordered when prices were at the lowest 
point. It will interest you to know that the contracts for these new 
steamers could not be repeated to-day within 40 per cent. of the prices 
paid for them. You can, therefore, imagine what a powerful acquisition 
this new tonnage has been to the earning capacity of the Company. 
Reference has been made to the amount written off for depreciation, but 
I may point out that the whole fleet has appreciated in value, the old 
steamers as Well ag the new. The shareholders are, therefore, im the 
strong position of knowing that their property is intrinsically worth far 
more than the book value. Having received a favourable offer for the 
steamship “ Lady Lewis,” we disposed of this steamer, and I may mention 
that we shall from time to time take advantage of opportunities to 
dispose of the o'dest of our steamers, replacing them with the most 
modern and up-to-date tonnage at an opportune moment. In our previous 
balance-sheet we pointed out that we were carrying 60 per cent. of 
particular average damage in insurance, and having found this policy 
to be profitable to the Company, we have decided now to carry the whole 
of the particular average. We hope by the end of next year to consider 
the advisability of carrying the major portion of all our insurances. 
Now, gentlemen, there is very little to add. It would have been possible 
to have paid a much higher rate of dividend, but taking everything into 
consideration, and the wisdom of utilising our resources so as to bring 
greater grist to the mill in the future, you will, I know, come to the 
conclusion that we are procecling on the soundest commercial lines. 
After having read the auditors’ report, the Chairman moved the adoption 
of the annual report and statement of accounts. 

This was seconded by Mr. H. J. Hill and carried unanimously. 
Mr. J. P. Cadogan proposed, and Mr. W. Hurford eeconded, a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Tatem. Both speakers complimented him upon the 
magnificent balance sheet, and Mr. Hurford remarked that he had been 
associated as a charcholder with Mr. Tatem from the very first, and stated 
that in th> worst of ehipping depressions the results had been equal 
to th> best, and in the prevailing good times the balance sheet is second 


M.P., was carried unanimously. 


to none. 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


BENT (J. T.) 


(4 SELECTION FROM.) 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


| GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 


| 


LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 3s. 6d. 


| 
GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 


THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 
HAGGARD (H. R.) 


With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BRASSEY (Lady) 
A VOYAGE IN THE “‘SUNBEAM.” With 66 


Illustrations, 3s. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 


HISTORY CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 


AND FRA —- SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 


3 vols. 10s. 


CLODD (E.) 


STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of 


Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) 


HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. With | 


46 lllustrations. 3s. 


DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) 


MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s | 


Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE ‘**POLESTAR,” and | 


other Tales. 3s. 6d. 
THE REFUGEES: a Tale * the Huguenots, 
With 25 Illustrations. 3s. € 


THE STARK MUNRO cavIRES. 38. 6d. 
FROUDE (J. A.) 


OCEANA: or, England anf Her Colunies. 


With 9 Illustrations, 3S. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES. With — 
HAGGARD (H. R.) and LANG (A.) 


g Illustrations, 3s. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. | 35. 6d. 
CZSAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-188z. 2 vols. 7s. 


JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING GEORGE 
IV., KING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN 
VICTORIA. Svols. 3s. 6d. each, 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN, 20 Illustrations. 
ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
BEATRICE. 6d. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 3s. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. sx Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. 16 Illustrations. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 


PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of 
Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
STELLA FREGELIUS. 6d. 
SWALLOW. With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 
THE WITCH'S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
A WINTER PILGRIMAGE. (A Visit to Pales- 


tine, &c.) With 31 Illustrations, 3s. 


A cARGER'S YEAR. With 36 Illustrations. 
38. 


38. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 


38. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


THE WORLD’S DESIRE. 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES (R.) 


ies HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of | 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


12 vols. 35. 6d. each. 


SHORT ye on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. 3s. 6d 
THE ENGLISH IN no 3 vols. ros. 6d. 


ENGLISH oe IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 3s. 6d 


SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 
DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 335. 6d. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 35. 6d. 


THE TWO DUNBOY: an Irish 


3s. 


| 
| 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. 3s. éd. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. 3s. éd. 


KNIGHT (E. F.) 


THE CRUISE OF THE _ ALERTE.” With 
2 Mapsand 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 

THE CRUISE OF THE * FALCON. ” With 2 
Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

THE FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. 
Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: A Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


With 


LANG (A.) 
CUSTOM AND MYTH. 3s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 3s. 6d. 
A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of the Days ] 
Joan of Are, With 13 Illustrations. 3s. 
MACAULAY (Lord) 
COMPLETE WORKS., Albany With 


12 Portraits, 12 vols. Each 3s. 


Vols. 1.-VI.—History of 
Vols. VII.-X.—Essays and Biographies. 
Vols. XI.-XII.—Sketches, Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c., and Index. 
ESSAYS fue LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
¢. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
LORD MACAULAY, With Notes. 3s. 6d. 
MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS. Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MERIVALE (Dean) 
OF THE UNDER THE 
MPIRE,. 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d. 
ea (J. S.) 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. éd. 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each 


NANSEN (F.) 
THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 
SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 
CARTHAGE AND THE CARTHAGINIQNS, 
With Maps, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d. 
STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 
THE PLAY GROUND OF ayaers (The Alps). 


With 4 Lllustrations. 3s. 6d 


STEVENSON (R. L.) 
THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. KYDE; with other Fables, 3s. 6d. 
THE WRONG BOX. 3s. 6d. 
MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
FARLY OF CHARLES JAMES 


3S 

THE LIFE oy LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 6d. 


VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 

WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3. 6d. 


38. 6d. 


Fcp. 8vo. 


ANSTEY (F.) 


VOCES POPULI. First Series. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 


VOCES POPULI. Second Series. With 25 Illus- 
trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, With ng 
gravure Frontispiece afler HOLMAN HUNT. 


FROUDE (J. A.) 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. In | 


s vols. (Sold separately.) 
INGELOW (JEAN) 
POEMS. 
LANG. 


JEFFERIES (RICHARD) 
THE STORY OF MY HEART. With Portrait. 


Selected and arranged by ANDREW | 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY 


Each Volume, gilt top, 2s. net in cloth; 3s, net in Leather, 
Except Newman's “Apologia,” 
LANG (ANDREW) 


NEW & OLD LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS OF OLD FRANCE. 
With other Poems. 
Bath Ae AND RHYMES (from ‘ Ballades in 
Blue China ” and *‘ Rhymes & la Mode.” With 
Frontispiece. 


MACKAIL (J. W.) 
from the GREEK AN- 


+ 2vols. (Sold separately.) 
on Text and English Translation. 


MAX MULLER (F. 


Trans « 
With 


) 
DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 
lated by Mrs. MAX MULLER, 
Photogravure Portrait. 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 


oF WiLLiAn MORRIS. 
AIL. With Frontispieces. 
separately.) 
NEWS FROM NOWHERE: Being some chapters 
from a Utopian Romance. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON, A Poem . 
POEMS BY THE WAY. 


By J. W. 
2 vols. 


which is 2@. 6. net in cloth ; 38. Gd. net in leather. 


NEWMAN (CARDINAL) 


VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS, includ+ 
ing *‘The Dream of Gerontius,” 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 

THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS} 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
STEVENSON (R.L.) 
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